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Topics of the Week. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who is now well known to 
English-speaking peoples generally through his roman- 
tic historical novel, ‘“‘ Richard Carvel,’ will give a 
further development of the “ Cavalier” idea in “ The 
Crisis,”” which, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, will 
come from the press of the Macmitian Company in 
the course of the next few months. In “ Richard Car- 
vel” the author treated of the origin and character of 
the Cavalier in Maryland, and in “ The Crisis” he 
takes up the Cavalier’s history nearly a century later. 
About 200 years after Naseby and Marston Moor, the 
two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, the Puritans of 
New England and the Cavaliers of Maryland, Virginia, 
and the South, again clashed in the Middle West. The 
scene of the crisis is laid mostly in St. Louis. Such 
historical characters as Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman 
are introduced. The love story is said to be intricate, 
and at the same time sympathetically told. 





“On the Wing of Occasions,” by Joel Chandler 
Harris, which is in press at Doubleday, Page & Co.’s, 
includes a novelette of about 30,000 words, entitled 
“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln.”’ This is said 
to give a strikingly lifelike picture of the war Presi- 


dent, with all the charm of his homely wit and mag-. 


nificent simplicity. The other stories included in the 
volume are: ‘“ Why the Confederacy Failed,” “In the 
Order of Providence,” and “ The Troubles of Martin 
Coy,” dealing with the unwritten history of the civil 
war and with the elaborate secret service then main- 
tained. 








“The Life of John Paul Jones,” by Augustus C,; 
Buell, which Charles Scribner's Sons have in prep:.ra- 
tis 4ob-a.cveevotuine oftions 30 represent 1 result 
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tirely compiled from original sources—Jones’s aR, 
and letters, contemporary pamphlets, newspapers, and 
memoirs. It is a fact little known that after the Ameri- 
can Revolution John Paul served for several years as 
an Admiral in the Russian Navy, and was finally re- 
tired on a pension, which, however, he never received. 
The work in preparation reveals many hitherto un- 
known chapters of this remarkable career, including 
a description of those last sad days in Paris and of his 
final burial place. Mr. Buell has occupied for several 
years a prominent position with the Cramps of Phila- 
delphia, and it was while representing this firm in 
Russia that he discovered many new facts in con- 
nection with John Paul’s service in the imperial navy. 


Frank Preston Stearns, author of “ The Life of Tin- 
toretto”’ and “ The Midsummer of Italian Art,’ has a 
new work about to go through the press of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. It is entitled “Four Great Venetians,” 
being an account of the lives and works of Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. ‘The book will be 
copiously illustrated with half-tones from the works 
of these masters. Mr. Stearns is a well-known art 
eritic and author, his particular function being the 
exposition of the works of the Italian masters. 

A new book a Mrs. Dudeney, author of “ Folly 
Corner,” which, however, has not yet received its title, 
is being put to press by Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s ‘“ Ave Roma Immortalis ” 
is soon to have a companion volume dealing with the 
South of Italy and the adjacent islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. It will be entitled ‘“‘ Rulers of the South, Sicily, 
Calabria, and Malta,” and will have 28 photogravures 
and 100 illustrations in the text by Henry Brokman, 
and, like “Ave Roma,” it will be in two volumes. Prob- 
ably no foreigner knows Italy, its history, life, and 
culture, better than Mr. Crawford, and in his forth- 
coming work he has gathered the threads of history 
and of legend which have wound themselves around 
those three famous kingdoms, which are so full of 
romance and tragedy, and to which modern prosaic 
life yields no inspiring suggestion. 


Probably the most-talked-about book in Continental 
Europe just now—one which particularly pertains to 
the Chinese problem—is Leroy Beaulieu’s work, “ Reno- 
vation de L’Asie.” The American rights for an English 
translation have been secured by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., and it will appear here about Sept. 1. Mr. Henry 
Norman, who is one of the best experts on the situation 
in the Far East, has written an introduction for the 
translation. The title has not yet been decided upon. 


A new novel by Miss Brandon (Mrs. M. E. Maxwell) 
will be published in the early Autumn by Harper & 
Brothers. It will be called “ The Infidel.”” The scenes 
are laid in the times of George II. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the editor of The Cricic, has 
written a volume for Doubleday, Page & Co., entitled 
“The Autobiography of a Tom-Boy,” in which she re- 
counts the experiences of that well-defined genus indi- 
cated by the title, which in the opinion of most care- 
ful parents conducts itself “as a well-conditioned girl 
should not.” This particular “tom-boy” has many 
adventures, and the field of her activities sweeps from 
Long Island down along the New Jersey Coast. Al- 
though primarily intended for a girl's book without a 
moral, adults may unexpectedly find therein a mature 
tale with one. 





M. F. Mansfield is about to issue through his Bank- 
side Press a highly artistic édition de luxe of Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam.” Blanche McManus, who spent 
last Winter in the Tennyson country on the Isle of 
Wight, has made 140 rubricated initials for the work. 
The frontispiece will be a portrait on Japan paper of 
‘Arthur H. Hallam, to whose memory the poem was 
dedicated. 





, Feet ne ee a 


Sir Walter Besant’s new novel, “ The Fourth Gen- 
eration,” is in active preparation at Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co.’s. It is a romance of modern days, the 
motif of which is the apparent injustice contained in 
the visitation of the father’s sins upon the children. 
The “child” of the fourth generation discovers facts 
that have been carefully concealed from him in regard 
to his own family history, and, like the prophet Eze- 
kiel, he refuses to believe in the inheritance of pun- 
ishment for the sins committed by others, 








Josiah Strong, author of “ Our Country,” “ The New 
Mra,” and “ The Twentieth Contury City,” has written 
a volume for the Baker & Taylor Company entitled 
“ Expansion on the New World Conditions.” The “ new 
conditions "-principally refer to those brought about 
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KING ‘HUMBERT. 


Personal Recollections of the Murdered Ruler 
of Italy. 


Written for THe New Yorsx Times Sarurpay REvIEW 


By Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 


All I can say on this heavy day when I read of the 
assassination of this democratic King is “ that he never 
died but once.” He had no coward blood in him, nor 
did the repeated attacks on his life ever induc2 him to 
have a bodygucrd. Called on much against his taste 
and will to leave the profession of a soldier for that of 
a constitutional King, to desert the saddle for the 
throne, he showed a high sense of public duty in trying 
to be as good a King as he could be. Bravely and un- 
attended, when his father’s death called him to the 
throne, did he face the army in 1878 and ride alone 
through the streets of Rome after he had been pro- 
claimed King. Very few men could have faced those 
hostile Italian eyes. It was not a year before a Nea- 
politan tried to stab him. All this composure was the 
more wonderful as he was a man of feeble health, hav- 
ing inherited his mother’s constitution, but he did not 
fear the eyes or concealed stilettos of the angry crowd. 
Humbert was not afraid. The very calmness of the 
youthful Prince made every one his friend, and a 
brigand of the Abruzzi, who was hidden in the crowd, 
said to his pal: “He looked at me with good, open 
eyes, sO I sheathed my knife.” 

Humbert, whom I saw for the first time in 1869, at 
Florence, was not handsome, but he was, for a short 
man, most impressive. Old Victor Emmanuel was 
quoted as saying “My children by my Archduchess 
are small and inferior, whilst my children by Rosalba 
are fine, large, and handsome creatures; but Humbert 
has soldier stuff in his brain.” 

And he married him off to his beautiful cousin, who 
carried in her blood the bravery of Prince Ferdinand, 
Duke of Genoa, Victor Emmanuel’s splendid but un- 
fortunate brother, who felt his defeat at the battle of 
Novoea so severely that he died of a broken heart. 
That painful statue of him at Turin, with his dying 
horse falling under him, is avoided by strangers, but 
adored by the Italians. His brother loved him in- 
tensely. They have strong affections in that pictur- 
esque race, the Laedinian race, which has never known 
the meaning of the word “ fear.” 


HUMBERT AND MARGHERITA. 


There was something very impressive in the stiff 
black hair, brushed up impetuously as if the young 
soldier had thrown his brush at it; in the wide-opened 
black, rather prominent eyes, and his erect carriage 
was very becoming to that beautiful wavy creature, 
his young cousin-bride, the most lovely blonde in 
Europe, who, as they drove or walked together, leaned 
against him as a wind-swept vine reaches for the 
strong tree. There was something medizval and fine 
in both these faces. I saw them again at Milan, the 
noble background of the Cathedral behind them, and 
followed them in their drives under the Arco della 
Pac>, built by Napoleon to finish the great Simplon 
route. It seemed to me, a fresh traveler from the 
New World, that this young married pair, at the end of 
an illustrious line, should be driven onward in that 
chariot which stands at the top of the arch, drawn by 
the six bronze horses, dedicated to the service of the 
Goddess of Peace. The ten horses below were not so 
noble or so spirited as these bronze brothers above. 
Art. surpasses nature, although even then Humbert 
drove some fine horses, des.ined to be the great amuse- 
ment of his life. This arch had beex successively 
written over by Napoleon, the Emperor Francis, and 
Victor Emmanuel, as the fickle star of fortune had 
risen on these men, and now the young Humbert 
looked up to read these lines and to gratify himself by 
the prosperous and happy air of Milan, the bright and 
beaming star of revivified Italy. Our carriage followed 
his toward the Promenade Vittore Emanuele, and we 
thought how four Italian cities had rushed to rebuild 
this, their favorite northern town,.after its utter de- 
struction by Barbarossa had left it scarce a habitation 
and a-name. We thought of its subsequent Austrian 
rule, a cis-Alpine capital, in 1796, and finally how the 
hated Austrians were driven out in 1859, all that this 
young pair of married lovers might drive slowly on, 
stopping and bowing before the statue of Cavour, that 
brain of Italy, a short, stout man, in spectacles. All 
this in 1869. It is quite possible that we thought of all 
this more than Prince Humbert did, and we soon for- 
got him in the rich, rare, unapproachable majesty of 
the Cathedral, as it rises in its immaculate whiteness 
like one of those snow* mountains we had just left 
behind us in Switzerland, seemingly a giant of the 
Nort’. who has wandered down to these sunny plains 


and yields himself to the soft enchantment of the 
scene. Deon Yn Wins de toe oS ek ee a 
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‘Church of Marta Nase 
goms, as it should, with the Human Race. 
As we descended, and left ane regiment 
of marble men after another behind us, as 
we caught that-magnificent view of Monte 
* Rosa and the fair city at our feet, all for- 
got the young Prince who was to reign 
over it all for the next thirty years, a 
reign, take it for all in all, a most haypy 
and glorious one, 
' The next time I was to see this man was 
when driving to the Castle of St. Angelo 
“in Rome. My coachman pulled off his hat, 
the motley group on that famous bridge, 
which always has “ « priest, a soldier, and 
a dog" on it, all stopped, and even the 
dog saluted the quiet gentléman, who drove 
his own horses, with only an officer by his 
side, otherwise who'ly anattended. TI ree- 
ognized the King, cven then beginuing vo 
*\grow very gray. The enthusiastic velcome 
which he received from every one spoke 
volumes for this democratic and courage- 
ous King, who trusted to his Rome. It was 
not the cowardly assassin's hour yet; nor 
did he lose a moment of his refreshing 
drive to San Pietro, in Nemtrio, to the 
Bumphem Vilia, and the Pincian Hill; nor 
©®n the lonely Campagna, nor to the tumb 
pf Cecilia Metella to the Nasteren, or the 
San Pablo Fuori te Mura, through the 
Via del Anima, the Baberino, Piazza del 
Popolo, through all those crowded strects 
and squares, through the Corso, with its 
thousand balconies. We always, every day, 
met the King, driving, in this same simple, 
democratic way, always a pleasure to see 
him, and we liked to believe that we gota 
part of that cordial bow. 


HUMBHRT IN MANY MOODS. 


Once I met him driving the Queen in his 
little open carriage, and I heard that he 
had had a little step put on so that she 
could climb in with the aid of his hand, as 
she did when she was a girl. Of course I 
saw him afterward at great reviews, in all 
his royAl state, and, better than all, I saw 
him at a splendid ceremonial in the Pan- 
theon, the mostpunequated, grandly myste- 
rious building in Rome, at an anniversary 
of the death of Victor Emmanuel. Al!) the 
glory of a military mass, the pomp of the 
army, the grandeur of the Court, the sing- 
ing of the Papal choir, which the Pope al- 
ways sent to officiate on these oce 
there was the clashing of cymbals 
Italy, the Senate, and the Roman people 
Were there, the light flaming .on the old 
torches which were once used for the wor- 
ship of Hercules. Nearest to the grand 
catafalque wherein lies all that is mortal 
of the “ Re galantuomo stood Huinb--rt, 
erect, white-haired, sombre, soldierly, every 
inch a King, the centre, the core, of that 
most historical and brilliant scene. 

He was one of those men who grow 
better looking as they grow older. He 
looked worthy, that day, of his imperial 
blood, of “‘ Humbert of the White Hands,” 
his far-away ancestor, the Duke of Savoy. 
And then I went to the Quirinal to see the 
Queen, and there I did not see the King. 
He was not present at the cercle at which 
we were all presented who were to have the 
entrée of the Court. He let the Queen do 
all the social work that he could, and she 
did it so very well that a presentation, a 
Great bore elsewhere, became a very easy 
social function, It is a great pleasure to 
go to the Quirinal, anyway, and the 
ceilings painted by Domenichino, the splen- 
did military guard, the giant men in rcar- 
let, with brass helmets, the grand 
case, at the top of which stood Prince 
Vicovara, the handsomest man in Rome, 
who has married an American, Miss Spen- 
cer. He took my card, and delivered me 
over to the Marquise de Villamarina, who 
took my hand and led me to a group of «ny 
countrywomen, in that beautiful blue salon, 
at whose door stood our two American Prin- 
cesses, Vicovara and Biancacrio. I was 
very proud of two country worhen. 
For beauty and chic they could not be sur- 
passed, we saw them vise and 
courtesy, as a little figure entered quictly. 
It was the Queen. 

She bowed, after 
ulation, toward 
was her second 


SIONsS-— 


all 


stair- 


these 
Presently 
acknowledging our sal- 


the Villamarina, wi 
self, and then walked slow- 


ly around the room, greeting every one in | 


his 
was every 


own language I 
the 
very 
mark entirely personal 
talking of Mr. Marsh, 
ister, for many y¢ 
mine, and 
spoke of literature, 
Probable stay in Rome. I saw much more 
of her later, and may well confu: » more 
intimate rex of her exquisite 
liteness, sweetne nd beauty, her smile, 
which holds Italy together, with my first 
impressions of that woman who to-day sits 
the widowed of nations, th sorrowful 
tim of her exalted station 


was astonished, 
memory she showed 

one with some 
she began 
American Min- 
ars her early friend and 
most excellent 
our Americ 


one, at 


as she addressed re- 


To me 
our 
in English 


in of my 


til 


ollections po- 


vie- 


AT. A 

On Thursday 
the honor of 
ing fe 


COURT 
the 
nding 
stivities, and 
King. Poor King! did not dance 
clared that fish out 
a ball, and after bringing the Queen in on 
his arm, he sought to efface himself. Count 
Gianotti, the Prefect of the palace—a very 
handsome then took all the trouble 
After the Queen had stood a few minutes, 
bowing to the right and left, under a royal 
baldachino on a little dais, she walked 
through a royal quoadrille, while the 
stood talking to the Ambassadors, the most 
kingly, simple, grand little man, *with noble 
head and face, and as full of courage as a 
A friend reminds me that he wore 
immensely high heels to his boots, perhaps 
te make him look taller, and which 
have prevented his dancing. I never saw 
an Italian before or since who did not 
dance. Old Massini, dying of a painful 
cisease at the time, danced with the Queen. 


BALL 


came Court ball. I 
two of these 


indeed, I 


had 
charm- 
saw the 
he de- 
at 


att 
there, 
He 


he was a of water 


man- 


ion. 


may 
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| after his famous visit to Naples 
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s also the money he gave, the phy- | 
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old P de Noel, husband to our 
Miss Lee, who is now the Countess Wal- 
dersee, used to open all the Court germans 

in Europe after he was seventy, but Hum- 

bert never could be induced to tread a 

measure. I had the honor to be asked toa 

ball at the house of the Baron Kendall, the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, at which the 

King and Queen were present, the only 

house at which they visited. Here the 

King became more genial and talked to 

ladies. The expression of his face when 

near to him was very agreeable; he had not 

the dreadful face of his illustrious ‘ather, 

His teeth were evenly set, and, although he 

seemed shy, he had a most amiable smite 

somewhere under his immense mustache; 

he had plenty of magnetism, If he would 

have let himself go, but between his shy- 

ness and his great sense of kingly «dignity 

he did not shine in society. 


AT AMADEO’S WEDDING. 


But I was to have the great privilege of 
seeing him two years later at Turin, at the 
wedding of his brother, Amadeo, who mar- 
ried Letitia Bonaparte, his own niece, This 
singular marriage, within the forbidden 
line of consanguinity, had called for aul 
the good offices of King Humbert in ap- 
pealing for a permesso; he loved his hrota- 
er, and, as the Marquis d’Azeglio told me, 
“hed always spoiled him.” Amadeo, a 
very delicate man, almost a monk, who 
had been King of Spain, and who wanted 
in his youth to be Pope, (and who had had 
several love affairs as a widower,) fell vio- 
lently in love with his niece and would 
marry her. This was a great day for 
Turin, where Amadeo lived with his three 
handsome sons, (one of whom will be King 
of Italy if the present heir to the throne 
has no children.) 

The Marquis d’Azeglio, who had been at 
Aix-les-Bains with me, had given me some 
of the inside gossip of this affair, which 
perhaps I ought not to have heard, but it 
gave me a great desire to see this~réyal 
wedding. Fortunately my very kind friend 
the Count Giannotti got me some tickets 
for all the bails and ceremonials which 
were promised for it, and so a party of us 
went to Turin for a week to see what pos- 
sibly was the last of the medieval revivals 
of the old way of celebrating the marriage 
of a Prince of the blood. Turin, the most 
beautiful place in all the world, with its 
high ‘mountain, sacred to the victory of 
Prince Eugene, with its grand outline of 
snow mountains, with the ‘“ Wandering 
Po" meandering through its princely 
streets, was en féte for the occasion. 

Everywhere was the King the host of 
the occasion. At the wave of the wand of 
his imperial hospitality booths had arisen 
in the corners of the streets. Tragedy, 


comedy, opera, and ballet were performed 
hourly for the people. We could stop, as 
Dante did, in our walks to see the play; 
music, floral garlands, pink and white silk 
streamers, and all that the gentle Italian 
fancy could devise were brought to adorn 
the city where they were all born, at the 
Palazzo Madama, these Princes and 
Princesses.” When Letitia, the bride, com- 
mingling the blood of Napoleon and Victor 
emmanuel, knelt to be married, she had 
first asked permission of the King, then 
of her father, Plon Plon, (so was old 
Jcrome, her father, irreverently called,) 
then of her mother. Very stately was the 
King, on this occasion very grand, as he 
led the Queen back from the altar, with all 
the grandees of Turin following him. bn- 
deed, through the ceremonies of this week, 
during which time I saw him daily and 
noticed him narrowly, did [I gain . moat 
agreeable impression of him. When that 
cowarly bullet let out his life blood it 
touched a kingly, generous, and noble 
heart. 

After the wedding, seated under a pink 
silk balloon, all the children of Victor Em- 
manuel, the Queen of Portugal, Princess 
Clotilde, the King Amadeo, the bridegroom, 
and the grandson, the King of Italy, sur- 
rounded by the Portuguese Princes and by 


the Napoleons, Jerome and his sister Ma- | 


tilde, sat the King and Queen on an e¢s- 
trade, which resembled a basket vf flow- 
ers, for three hours, to listen to mysic, to 
receive the Syndiec of Turin, to be gazed 
at by an admiring throng, they looked very 
kingly. 

Then they went away, amid the shouts 
of the populace, escorted by the young sons 
of Amadeo, in the uniform of Prince 
gene, with powdered wigs, a very 
and unusual procession. I saw 
again at a ball at the Palazzo 
where the King was rem 


pretty 
them all 
Madama, 
arkably gracious 
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The Queen was always watching him most 


admiringly, and her great compliment 
any one whom she wished to honor was, 
“The King has spoken of you. He asked 
you were.’ I arrived in Italy just 
in 1884, the 
Never have I heard such 
tributes to any one’ 
courage and kindness on 
was unaffectedly disturbed by 
He felt abashed at having 
enly done his duty as a man and 4 sover- 
eign. 
they recovered from the touch of his hand. 
the moral effect was immense, 


cholera year. 


to his 


He 


as 


he took there, and the immense 
cleaning up which he gave Naples. He 
made Kome a healthy city as well at the 


| cost of some rather inartistic reforms, such 


the 


Ghetto 
very 


of the 
some 


cleansing 
down of 


and the 
picturesque 


Marie Corelli has immortalized his visit» 
to Naples in one of her most eloquent noy- 


els. 
A MONUMENT VICTOR. 


I saw in Rome, one historical Sunday, the 
King and Queen at a meeting for the dedi- 
cation of a monument to Victor Emmanuel, 
the gift of United Italy. Old Depretis, who 
looked like an old Druid, or like the Moses 
of Michael Angelo, with an immense beard 
his waist wild white hair, 
seemed to have been swept by all the tem- 
pests of Italy, moral, political, and phys- 
ical, which have covered that peninsula for 
fifty years, was to deliver the eulogium, 
As he began, all the clocks began to strike, 
led by the prodigious clock of the Capitol, 
which sounds as if Hercules himself were 
peunding the Tarpeian rock. Even the 
iron lungs of Depretis were silenced. He 
could stem the torrent of a parliamentary 
storm, but Time was too much for him. 
The old Druid smiled, and the Queen put 


TO 


and 


| her little hand over her rosy mouth as an 


enforced silence fell on the orator. 
He began: ‘On this historic hill of the 
Capitol we recall the words of Victor Em- 


to | 


which | 


| 


goodness | 
that } 


Many very sick people claimed that | 


} 


manuel, these celebrated, prophetic words, 
“Ci cearmo, e ci resteremo,'”.. (Here we 
are, and here we shall rémain.) 2 

Proceeding, he eloquently traced the work 
of “ Risergimento,” tn which Vietor Em- 
manuel had not feared to risk his crown. 
Turning to King Humbert, he said: “ He- 
roism is hereditary In the house of Savoy.” 
He recounted the visit to Naples, I saw the 
tears swim in the eyes of the Queen. 

The great audience rose and cheered, 
while Humbert, visibly moved, rose and 
bowed. He rarely rose, except when his 


father’s name was mentioned, when he al- 
ways leaped to his feet and remained un- 
covered, 

When the whole of the splendid company 
on the piatform went forward to sign the 
“ procés verbal,’’ occurred one of those in- 
cidents which, trivial in themselves, prove 
trying to the greatest of monarchs. 

Gen. Pasi, a superb militaire, reaching 
forward to get a paper, pulled off the tabie 
cloth and upset an immense inkstand, 
which flowed, as if it were the Tiber, over 
all the table, stage, and ladies’ dresses. 
‘Then, for the first and only time, the King 
gave one smile. However, in a moment he 
was arming himself with hammer and 
trowel; the coins and papers were put in 
a bex and laid under the cornerstone. The 
King became a Mason. The Queen looked 
as if a bath of ink was. the one thing 
needful, The royal composure was restored 
and Gen. Pasi tried to wipe up the ink with 
his pocket handkerchief, and failed. At 4 
o'clock we were all coming down the steps 
of Ara Cacli, watching the crowd disperse 
and seeing a sight never to be forgotten, 
the venerable Capitol covered with the flags 
of all nations, the Roman sky behind it of 
its own inimitable blue, while the grandest 
of archaic equestrian statues in the world, 
that of Marcus Aurelius, dominated the 
scene. 

It was impossible te not recognize the 
man whem fate had made King of all 
Rome, heir to the House of Savoy and all 
this. I do not know how the world will 
measure Humbert. His kingdom, torn by 
factions ever since he was called upon to 
rule it, might have been greater th a 
greater man, but it might have beén in- 
finitely worse with a bad man. He loved 
horses and hunting, flowers, gardens, and 
a country life. He had never wished to be 
a King. The gentlemen of his Court loved 
him; he was almost always popular with 
the people; his mistakes were not cruel 
ones. A man less deserving of his shock- 
ing death never lived, unless it may have 
been Alexander of Russia or our own Lin- 
coln. That man who had freed a million of 
serfs fell by the very class whom he had 
tried to serve. The Empress of Austria, 
charitable and humble-minded, a foe to 
pomp, and a4 friend to the people, is stabbed 
to the heart, and now Humbert, who never 
harmed a human being, who had no _un- 
generous or cruel instincts, is stabbed at 


the festal meeting of a gymnastic compe- | 


tition while giving the prizes. 

As Vice Consul Tosti said with feeling: 

“The kindest, gentlest, and best ruler 
that Italy ever had, he had no fear of An- 
archists, as other Continental rulers had. 
He had no reason to fear them, and they 
had no wrongs to right.’’ 

What will become of the Queen? 

“Where will be that smile 
held Italy together?” 

What will make up to her for that life 
at Monza, that domestic life in which they 
were so unlike other monarchs—that early 
rising ‘and the ramble in the garden, the 
way in which she physically leaned toward 
hia and the manner in which the sturdy 
soldier, in all that was intellectual and 
educated and gracious, who was morally 
his superior, leaned on her and never found 
her wanting? M. BE. W. SHERWOOD. 


A Lest Poem by a Lost Poet. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Elizabeth, of blessed English memory, 
was probably one of the most picturesque 
monarchs that ever wielded sceptre. To 
deseribe her character would exhaust the 
description of all female, and most male, 
characters. A storage battery of lively in- 
consistencies, she was true only to her 
real character of a lightning change artist 
in all other characters. Whether prostrate 
before a shrine, dancing to a little fiddle,” 
leading an army, baiting bears, defying 
foreign Ambassadors, abusing her priests, 
beating her attendants, writing poetry, dis- 
cussing Latin and Greek, or conducting an 
intrigue, Elizabeth was a star performer in 
the drama of life. Sweet to her palate was 
it to 

Drink up the monarch's plague, this flat- 

tery, 

and one of the most effective methods of 
mining the fortress of her favors was by a 
well-turned sonnet left in some place 
where she might stumble upon it without 
too much search upon her own part. When 
essex, a trespasser against even his large 
liberties and in spite of the warning advice 
of his wise secretary, was practically Dan- 
ished to Ireland by offended majesty, 
some unknown poet, aceording to the au- 
thority of Francis Lancelot’s “ Lives of 
the Queens of England,” addressed to Eliz- 
abeth the following most remarkable ap- 
peal in Essex’s behalf, and which is 
charged with enough beautiful pathos to 
soften the heart of a stone image: 

From a mind delighting in sorrow, 
epirits wasted with passion, from a 
torn in pieces with care, grief, and travel— 
from a man that hateth himself, and all 
else that keep himself alive, wnat service 
can your Majesty expect, since any service 
past deserves no more than banishment 


from 
heart 


| and proscription to the cursedest of all isl- 


| 





ends? lt is your rebel’s pride and succes- 
rion must give me leave to ransom myself 
out of tus hateful prison, out of 
loathed body; which, u it happeneth so, 
your Majesty shall have no cause to dis- 
like the fashion of my death, since the 
course of my life could never please you. 
Happy could he finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert more obscure, 
From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk; then should he sleep se- 
cure, 
Then wake again and vield God ever praise, 
Content with hips and hawes, and bram- 
bleberry; 
In contemplation passing out his days. 
And change of holy thoughts to make 
him merry. 
Who when he dies his tomb may be a bush 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle 
thrush, 


What poet wrote this 
History does not answer. The author is 
lost. lIiere is a poem, exquisite in its senti- 
ments of beautiful melancholy, which has 
lost its creator. Can we find him? 
there record of any unknown poet of that 
period who would be in such a confidential 
position as to entitle him to write a sonnet 
as coming from Essex? Is there any such 
poet who did write such a sonnet which 
has become lost? Let us see: Francis Ba- 
con was Essex’s secretary and confidential 
adviser, and wrote a fictitious correspond- 
ence between himself and his brother An- 
thony (also Essex’s agent) for the purpdse 
of having the Earl show the letters te the 
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Queen to ald the efforts toward Bacon's 
appointment to office. Essex himself was 
not a poet, as his letter to Bacon proves. 
Bacon writes to Davies, and refers to him- 
Self as a “concealed poet.” Bacon himself 
States that he once wrote a sonnet for a 
powerful personage, and Spedding recog- 
nizes this personage as Essex, and says: 

Besides these translations, Bacon once 
wrote a sonnet; but.we know no more about 
it than that it was meant in some way or 
other to assist in sweetening the Queen's 
temper toward the Earl of Essex, and it 
has cither not been found at all or not so 
as to be identified. 

Here they are, face to face—the lost post 
and the lost sonnet! Are we not justified 
in subscribing to the iatter the name of 
Francis Bacon? Can such another histor- 
ical concatenation of circumstances be pro- 
duced that will thus identify this poem with 
its probable author? 

But hereby hangs another tale. 

This poem is of the finest grain and wor- 
thy a master of emotional expression: It 
would do honor to Shakespeare himself. 
And is it possible that Shakespeare wrote 
it?) Compare this poem with the following 
portion of the soliloquy of Henry VI. while 
sitting upon a molehill near the field of 
battle and while contemplating the rural 
life of the shepherd: 

Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how 
lovely! ® 

ake > the hawthorn bush a sweeter 
shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings, that Tear their subjects’ treach- 
ery? 

oO, yea. it doth, a thousandfold it doth. 

if these productions are not the same airs 
from the same instrument there is little in 
literary criticism based upon internal evi- 
dence. This poet, who was writing for Es- 
sex, says his spirits are “‘ wasted with pas- 
sion.”” And Shakespeare speaks of 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
in describing the passion of lust. Again, 
Shakespeare, in *‘ Titus Andronicus,’ Act 
I., Scene 2, says: 

Rome's ronson champions, repose you here 
in res 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 

And see again the “ worldly,” 
the “ the “sleep "’ repeated in the 
word “ repose,"’ and the “love and hate” 
changed to * chances and mishaps,” of the 
two lines of the Essex sonnet: 

From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly foik; then should he sleep se- 
cure. 

And can all this be coincidence? It seems 
hardly_ possible, Sut what have we done? 
In trying to show that Bacon wrote the 
authoriess, sonnet to the Queen we have 
proved that Shakespeare was probably the 
author! Ah, but there is the happy thought 
that if Bacon was the author of the Shake— 
but this will not do! That way lie in wait 
the critics to drag us off to the Pwnatic asy- 
lum! H. C. NUFT. 

Willstater, July 26, 1900. 
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The Ex Libris Society. 

The annual meeting the Ex Libris 
Society, which has on rolis so many 
American members, was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, in London, June 
a dinner social evening finishing 
day. were several changes in 
the Council, but the Secretary, Mr. W, HL 
K. Wright of Plymouth, and the Treas- 
Mr. J. T. Armstrong of London, 
were re-elected, Sir Arthur Vicars, Ulster 
King of Arms, retiring from the Presi- 
dency of the society, his place being taken 
by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyons King 
of Arms, Edinburgh. Reports read at the 
meeting show that the society is in a suf- 
good financial condition, but the 
membership list, through death and other 
causes, is not so full as the society could 
would seem that ex libris collect- 
of there is a con- 
stantly increasing number, not only in 
America, but all over the world, would 
find it to their advantage and pleasure to 
join this The journal, which is 
free to members, is issued monthly, under 
the editorship of the English Secretary, 
and is always interesting, containing as it 
does articles on some phase of book-plates, 
either as to special collections, the work of 
little sketches of 
brated men who have owned plates, a series 
belonging to a 
or something 
the latest 
fers of exchange naturally find their place, 
The journal is freely illustrated with re 
productions and plates, often 
and a read- 
feeling of mem- 
containing the leading 
field should, ft 
with it a pleasure 
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compensation. But every year 
to ask for two classes 
Mr. Wright, who 
finds it increasingly 
to assistance 
members in the shape of 
the preparation of its con- 
tt few only, while the 
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yn 


the ociety financially. is 
time it 
the journal “i a quarterly. 
too, the short existence of 
American Quarterly Ex Libris Jour 
which, wholly admftrable in contents 
and execution, was only issued in four 
numbers, it seems doubly a shame that the 
English society also should be in even the 
danger of failing for lack of 
support. There are, as has been 
many collectors in America who 
much interested in ex libris matters 
it is to be hoped many of them will 
it to their advantage and profit to 
join the society, the entrance fee of which 
is 10 shillings and 6 pence, and the annual 
dues 1 guinea. The American Secretary of 
the society is Mr. Charles Dexter Allen of 
Hartford, Conn., who is well known as the 
author of two or three books on American 
book plates, from whom membership blanks 
and all other necessary information may be 
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FACTS ABOUT CHINA. 


Uselul and Timely Information in 
a New Cyclopedic Book.* 


“Things Chinese " 
of books. The 
Englishman in 


is the most opportune 
volume is written by an 
the civil service, who has 
lived a lifetime in China, The au- 
thor gives and dispassionate view 
of China and Chinamen. Having been so 
long in close contact with the Far East, 
he has made a complete study of his sur- 
roundings. “Things Chinese"’ partakes 
of the character of an encyclopedia, 
voted, however, entirely to Chinese 
jects. By geonsulting the index, 
thoroughness of the scope of the 
may be seen. There not less 
4,200 topics treated. 

Beginning with the abacus, the last sub- 
ject under notice is the zoology of China. 
The treatment of each topic is clear and 
distinct, and not too long. The interest in 
the is continuous. It is instructive 
from the beginning to the end. There are 
a great many novel to be gained. 
Some of the peculiarities of the Chinamen 
can be comprehended as Mr. J. Dyer Ball 
explains them. The following extracts will 
serve to somewhat indicate the character 
of the volume. At the bottom of all 
things Chinese is ancestral worship. 
worship is filial 
to their practice of retaining 
customs and habits for centuries and mil- 
lenniums the Chinese nation has not given 
up this most ancient form of worship, and 
the original worship of ancestors, like the 
older formation of rocks on the earth's 
surface, is as strong as the everlasting 
hills, and, though overlaid by other cults, 
as the primary rocks are by other strata, 
is still at the foundation, nearly all 
other methods of worship being later ad- 
ditions and accretions. The worshipping 
of ancestors thus underlies mgpt -of their 
religion and many of their ev@fy-day acts 
and deeds. Social customs, judicial de- 
cisions, appointments, to the appointment 
of Prime Minister, and even the succes- 
sion to the throne are influenced by it. 
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Ancestral 


piety gone 
mad. True 


You may, as an American or a European, 
never be certain what a Chinaman is go- 
ing to do next. Mr 
as follows: 

it is the unexpected 
pect, especially 


Ball notes this trait 


that one must ex- 
in this land of Topsy-tur- 
vydom. The Chinese are not only at our 
antipodes with regard to position on the 
giobe, but they are our opposites in almost 
every action and thought. It never does 
to judge how a Chinese would act under 
certain circumstances from which we our- 
selves would do if placed under similar 
conditions; the chances are that he would 
do the very actions we should never think 
of performing; think the very thoughts 
that would never occur to us, and say 
what no foreigner would ever think of 
uttering 
What 
the part 
cious? 
The Chinese is 
Pitted against 
been often like 


are the 
of the 


powers of resistance 
Chinaman? Is he 


on 
pugna- 


not a fighting animal. 
Europeans, his tactics have 
those of the native dog 
much bluster, but little done, and easily 
driven off. It is said Chinese soidiers are 
brave in flight, for the word brave is writ- 
ten on the back of their jackets, but it is 
also written in front, and when properly 
drilled, armed, and led, they are not want- 
ing in courage, as the Ever Victorious 
Army, under Gen. Gordon, gave proof. 
* * * The Chinese nation possesses the 
raw material to turn out what are known 
as good soldiers, but they possess scarcely 
any, or but very few, native officers ca- 
pable of developing this raw material into 
efficient warriors fit to stand before an 
army trained in Western warfare, and, 
further, the whole Chinese system, or ra- 
ther want of system, added to the corrup- 
tion in the ranks of those who pretend 
to lead them, militates entirely against the 
Chinese Tommy Atkins being anything but 
a coward before the Western foe, and a 
desperado and robber in the piping times 
of peace among his own countrymen. 

Of the ability the Chinese have for riot- 
ing we have the saddest proofs. From 1842 
up to 1898 the author gives the dates of 
thirty-four riots, all more or less serious in 
character. Mr. Ball writes: 


The Chinese have acquired an unenviable 
notoriety of late years for riots directed 
against foreign residents at different treaty 
ports and cities. In their intensity and wild 
outburst they resemble the chronic dis- 
turbances, the typhoons, which carry death 
and destruction in their train. As before 
the typhoon, premonitory symptoms are 
generally observable in a disturbed state 
of the atmosphere, so before these riots 
there is a heated state of opinion, which 
those who are in touch with the native 
mind may discover. To those not intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Chinese it may be 
supposed that, as the proverbial Irishman 
is never happy unless he is in the midst of 
a row, so the Chinese are only in their 
native element when rushing in hordes 
against the defenseless Europeans or 
Americans. To say that the Chinese are 
peaceful, law-abiding subjects seems pre- 
posterous when writing about Chinese 

Ss, but such a statement, nevertheless, 
he truth; for they are one of the most 
peaceful nations in the world. The Chi- 
nese, from a European standpoint, is made 
up of a mass of inicongruities—the most op- 
osite traits of character are to be found 

n juxtaposition; and this same quiet Chi- 
naman is a perfect demon, a yelling, infu- 
riated brute; a monster of destruction, in a 
riot. Rapine, robbery, arson, and murder 
all rapidly succeed each other at such 
times, the howling mob rising like wild 
beasts as they run wanton with life and 
property. 

The population’ of China we believe to be 
an unknown quantity. An accurate census 
is difficult, even in a civilized country. We 
copy this from the volume under notice: 


There has been considerable fluctuation 
{in the number of people in China at dif- 
ferent periods. Wars, rebellions, famines, 
and floods have exerted a most depopulat- 
ing effect cn large tracts of country, and 
have acted as a drag on the continual ten- 
dency to increase. Notwithstanding all 
these minimizing effects —— the centu- 
ries and millenniums the empire has been 
in existence, the inhabitants have increased 
from some 21,000,000 to the 880,000,000 
which some eighteen or nineteen years 
ago formed weit was considered, on the 
best native data, to be the present popu- 
lation of this immense country. Had it not 
been for the tic Faiping reteliien, its 
population might now have nm reckoned 
at 450,000,000. To this figure of 880,000,000 
must be added the population of Manchuria 
and of the vast regions of Ili and Tibet, 
which may be any from 15,000,000 to 
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27,000,000 more; so that, perhaps, all things 
considered, the round sum of 400,000,000 
may be taken as that of the whole of the 
dominions ruled over by the Emperor of 
China. It is, probably, not much less, and 
may be considerably more, than that. 

There are certain underlying facts hav- 
ing to do with the theory of the Chinese 
Government: 

The Government of China is that of abso- 
lute, despotic monarchy. The Emperor 
rules by virtue of Divine right derived di- 
rect from Heaven. He is styled the Son 
of Heaven. The Divine right he retains as 
he rules in conformity with the decrees of 
Heaven. When the dynasty falls into 
decay by the vices of its rulers, Heaven 
raises up another, who, by force of arms, 
the virtue of bravery, and fitness for the 
post, wrests the sceptre from the enfeebled 
grasp of him who is unfit to retain it any 
longer. 

The main idea is the patriarchal one. 
theory is thing practice 
other, as may be seen in the present condi- 
tion of China. The author writes not alone 
of the governmental and commercial aspect 
of China, but describes in full its social 
condition, betrothals, marriages, adop- 
tions, and an endless number of other sub- 
jects. It may be generally stated that 
most of us are comparatively at sea in re- 
lation to China, Now, here is the precise 
book which will set us as nearly to rights 


as it is possible. 
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Woods and Waters. 
To The New York Times Soturday Review: 

** Woods and Waters,'’ a volume of verse 
by Mr. Rufus J. Childress of Louisville, 
Ky., is interesting not only for the quality 
of the verse, but for the personality of the 
author and on account of the obstacles he 
has been compelled to overcome in follow- 
ing his natural bent. 

Poeta nascitur non fit is certainly true of 
Mr. Childress, whose work has been 
complished under conditions the least 
vorable to the exercise of the creative 
ulty, In his boyhood the poet was deprived 
of all those advantages of education and 
leisure most congenial to the introspective 
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literature and art. He is a son of the peo- 
ple, and, like Robert Burns, first began to 
write while following the plow. He grew 
up en his father’s farm, in Ballard County, 
Ky., and all that he has accomplished he 
has accomplished unaided, either by friends 
or by circumstances. He has received al- 
most no remuneration for his that 
have been published heretofore, and his lit- 
erary work has been @ labor of love in the 
strictest sense of the phrase. 

During the whole of the time since leav- 
ing the farm on which he grew up Mr. 
Childress has been engaged in the most 
arduous and uncongenlial occupations in or- 
der to support himself and his family, and 
it was while working at these humble call- 
ings that his best poems were written, In 
the midst of privation, toil, and other cir- 
cumstances which must have discouraged 
a less earnest spirit, he has never entirely 
abandoned the muse, though he often 
wished to do so, feeling that his tastes 
and the fascination of literary work inter- 
fered very seriously with the dreary busi- 
ness of bread-winning. 

Mr. Childress was known in his native 
State and elsewhere as the milkman poet, 
because at the time that his verse first 
began to attract attention he was working 
for a dairyman in the suburbs of Louis- 
ville, his business being to drive the milk 
wagon. Many of his poems were written 
while on his rounds delivering milk, or 
while driving the wagon to and from town, 
and these earlier poems were published in 
The Louisville Courier-Journal. Afterward 
Mr. Childress was employed in a cracker 
factery in Louisville, where he was en- 
gaged during every day from dawn until 
dark. He kept strips of paper tacked on 
the wall near where he happened to be 
working, and on these he jotted down the 
thoughts as they occurred to him, polish- 
ing off the verses during the few hours 
of leisure he had on Sunday. 

While thus engaged, working in the stif- 
ling atmosphere of the city, with scarce 
leisure for a day's outing in half a dozen 
years, the poet was writing verses instinct 
with the most reverent love of nature and 
showing the most intimate knowledge of 
her ways and moods, as well as sonnets 
and other forms of verse requiring 2 high 
order of workmanship and showing a fine 
strain of poetic feeling. 

“ Woods and Waters,’ as its title indi- 
cates, deals almost exclusively with nature, 
and in it are celebrated many of the scenes 
familiar to the writer in his boyhood. There 
are occasional touches showing the turmoil 
the strife of mind and spirit through which 
the pvet has come into his own, but for the 
most part the poems are cheerful, if not 
gay, in tenor and full of the optimism 
which ever characterizes the soul of large 
compags, and every genuine lover of poetry 
must find much to admire in Mr. Chil- 
drees’s first collection of verses. The book 
is published by Charles T. Dearing of 
Louisville, D. H. G, 


PTO SE Pe 
. * 
Chemistry ani Classicism. 

To think that chemical analysis should 
upset our reverence for classical antiquity! 
Are we to be thankful because Dr. Dam- 
bergis, who presides over the science of 
pharmaceutical chemistry in the univer- 
sity at Athens, has been subjecting the 
waters of the springs adjacent to the 
temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurum, to his 
test tubes? The Professor found that the 
waters contained those exact proportions 
of alkaline salts best suited to persons 
suffering from gout or rheumatism. There 
must have been dyspeptics in the classicai 
age. When the votive tablets were rtad, 
it may be seen that the old Greek took the 
waters for the same troubles we suffer 
from. Of course there were cures 2,000 
years ago, just as conditions are improved 
by a visit to Vichy or Kissingen to-day. 
But where does the God of Health come 
in? The probability Is that Hippocrates 
knew more than he told, and was a scof- 
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IN THE WORLD OF LITERATURE. 
A CONVERSATION ON 


SENATOR NORTH 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


(Between a Reader and a Critic on July 28th, 1900.) 


READER: ‘‘I hear a great deal about a book called * Senator North.” 


Everybody is reading it and talking about it. 


know of it.”” 


Tell me What you 


CRITIC of “The Mail and Express ’’ (New York): “It was pub- 
lished serially ia The London ‘Times,’ a well-deserved honor, 
for, as an interpretation of American public life, it ranks high, 


perhaps first, among the few books that have t-eated adequately 
of so vast and much misrepresented a subjzct.” 


READER: ‘‘ What subject? ’’ 


CRITIC of “‘ The Mail and Fxpress’’ (New York): “She rebukes 
the sneer at the American ‘ politician,’ and draws several nota- 
ble pictures of our statesmen of to-day, figures in no way un- 


worthy to stand with the great ones of the past. 


What 


is more, these studies are true, not merely composites.” 
READER: ‘’ What, then, is your summing up of this apparently 


notable novel ?’” 


CRITIC of ‘* The Mail and Express’’ (New York): “MRS. ATH- 
ERTON HAS WRITTEN A REMARKABLE NOVEL, 
NATIONAL IN THE LARGEST SENSE, AND AS SUCH 
DESER VING THE ATTENTION OF ALL AMERICANS,” 


READER: ‘’ Who publishes it >” 


CRITIC: “It is published by 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MR. HERRICK’S POWERFUL WORK OF FICTION 


THe Wes or Lies. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, 
Author of “THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM,”’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*The greatest study of Amer- 
ican social life ever contributed to 
American fiction.’’—Tbe Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 


“As astory it is absorbing.’’— 
The ‘Bookman, 


‘One of the strongest stories of 
the Summer,’’—Bu/falo Express. 


“The important fact we wished 
to note, however, is the remarka- 
ble verity and vividness of the 
story of Chicago in ‘The Web of 
Life,’ ’’— Times Saturday Review. 


** A FINE AND POWERFUL’ STORY. 


MOREOVER, IN PRESENTING VIVIDLY 


A NEW 


‘Brilliantly written.” —De/roit 


Free Press. 


‘*Most emphatically worth read- 
ing.’’—Boston Budget. 


“There is no exaggeration in 
the statement that there has not 
been a story published in many 
years that has evoked such imme- 
diate criticism, favorable and oth- 
erwise. . . . It is certain that 
this book will grow in favor and 
interest, and will ere long be num- 
bered with the record-breakers at 
the book stores and circulating li- 
braries.’’—Bu/falo Commercial, 


MR. HERRICK SUCCEEDS 
AND IMPORTANT PHASE IN 


AMERICAN LIFE, THE CHAFING OF MEN OF EDUCATION AGAINST THE GROWING 


RESTRICTIONS OF THEIR INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


OF ACTION BY THE RAPID 


INCREASE OF ‘COMMERCIALISM’ IN THE ‘PROFESSIONS, THE COMBINATIONS OP 


LAWYERS AND DOCTORS INTO GREAT BUS:NESS ESTABLISHMENTS 


ITISA 


STRONG-AND GOOD PICTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE AND SHOULD BE READ?'—THE 


N. Y. SUN, 
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Balzac 


Less Than Half Price--For Cash 


These same sets are being sold everywhere at two and 


three times the prices named below. 


It is the absolutely 


complete translation of The Comedie Humaine in sixteen 
handsome volumes, (founded on the English Saintsbury Edi- 


tion.) 


white paper. ‘ Easy terms mean hard prices.” 
these sets on monthly payments—only for cash. 


130 choice illustrations, large, clean type and fine 


We don’t sell 
The books 


and prices speak for themselves. 


DE LUXE CLOTH, maroon or 
green, gilt top, per set . « « 
RUSSA LEATHER BACKS, dark | 
green, gilt top, cloth sides, per set 5.50 
HALF CALF, extra hand work, gilt 


top, perset « ee « we we 24.00 


RACH SET IS IN A STRONG WOODEN BOX. 
?@This is a BONA FIDE offer, and satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


12.50 


—_—_—_ 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston: 


CUT out this coupon or else mention The 


Times to get the special prices: 


—— = 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed find § 
for which send me by cheapest transpor- 
tation one set Saintsbury Balzac in | 
binding. 

If not satisfactory I resetve RIGHT to | 
return same at once and have money re- 
funded, 


N@M6@, cecccccccccces 


Address......... 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


———<—<——<— 


The only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in» America. | 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 
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free handsome b booklet. 
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new edition of 
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the “ WORLD'S 
Sold direct from the 
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William O'Connor Morris’s New 
History of Napoleon’s Last 
Campaign.* 


A recent writer has claimed that fully 
1,000 volumes or pamphlets descriptive of 
the Waterloo campaign or some phase of 
it have already appeared in print. At first 
glance this would appear an exaggerated 
statemént, but a little investigation tends 
to substantiate the claim. In view of this 
condition of Waterloo literature the ques- 
tion paturally presents itself, Why another 
volume on the subject? William O'Connor 
Morris, in preparing his account of “ The 
Campaign of 1815,” undoubtedly realized 
that of all the works on the subject in the 
English language, not one contained an ac- 
curate, succinct and complete narrative of 
the campaign, including a thorough com- 
mentary on its military operations. 

The three principal contestants—the 
French, English, and Germans—have fur- 
nished a number of extended accounts of 
the military features of the campaign, not- 
ably those of Houssaye, Thiers, Charras, 
La Tour d'Auvergne, Jomini, Marbot, Ali- 
gon, Wagner, Damitz, Clausewitz, Ollech, 
Muffing, and Siborne, the last being con- 
sidered the best narrative from an English 
pen. Ht is well written and rich in instruct- 
ive details, but is deficient as regards the 
conduct and operations of Grouchy. Be- 
sides these more elaborate works, a multi- 
tude of minor productions, of various de- 
grees of importance, have been prepared, 
some by officers who served under Well- 
ington, Napoleon or Blucher, others by de- 
scendants of or apologists for Grouchy, 
Vandamme or D’Erlon, and still dthers by 
the numereus biographers of Napoleon and 
Wellington. 

Napoleon wrote two narratives of the 
campaign; the first a sketch published un- 
der the name of General Gourgaud, the 
second originally appearing in his ‘‘ Me- 
moires,"’ but now forming a part of the 
fifth volume of his ‘‘ Commentaries.”” These 
were prepared at St. Helena without suffi- 
cient or proper books of reference, and are 
in places incorrect and abound in errors of 
detail. But, as Thiers said, they often de- 
scribe accurately, and always with great 
power of insight and expression, the broad 
features of the campaign, and are admir- 
able and unanswerable on most of the ques- 
tions of strategy presented. The twenty- 
eighth volume of the Correspondénce of 
Napoleon and the Correspondence of De- 
vodt furnish a complete record of the 
preparations qmade by Napoleon for his 
last campaign; the dispatches of Welling- 
ton and his correspondence with Bliicher 
and Schwartzenburg contain a full account 
of the preparations of the allies. Aside 
from his official report of the battle of 
Waterloo, Wellington has written very lit- 
tle on the campaign. Of the French com- 
manhders, Grouchy, Vandamme, D’Erlon, 
and Gerard all left papers on the subject, 
some explanatory of the participant's share 
in the conflict, others outlining some par- 
ticular feature of the campaign. The Prus- 
sian and English officers have left but few 
records which would assist in the prepara- 
tion of a general history of the campaign. 

Out of this mass of material Mr. Morris 
has sifted the valuable items and prepared 
a history which will meet all the require- 
ments of the general reader as well as the 
scientific student of war. It is up to date 
and is a strictly impartial narrative, and as 
such is in marked contrast to the biased 
accounts presented by a large majority of 
the French, English, Dutch, and German 
authors. In three introductory chapters the 
author describes the political events of the 
times, briefly outlining the state of France 
and French opinion at the time of the re- 
storation of Louis XVIIL., the events lead- 
ing up to the return of Napoleon from Elba 
and the restoration of the empire, the mili- 
tary preparations of Napoleon, and his 
skillful advance against the allied forces in 

3elgium. 

The operations of June 16, including Ligny 
and Quatre-Bras, have been fought over on 
paper hundreds of times since those san- 
guinary encounters, and the blame for the 
fatal delays of the French Army have been 
attributed to various persons and causes. 
No one has so severely criticised Ney as 
the author of this volume. Maurice, Ropes, 
and other commentators have explained the 
difficulties which beset Ney's path on the 
16th and prevented a compliance with Na- 
poleon’s orders to throw his forces against 
the right of Bliicher’s army. The fact re- 
mains, however, that if Ney had moved 
promptly on the morning of the 16th, he 
would have won Quatre-Bras and enabled 
Napoleon to turn the defeat of Blicher into 
annihilation, As the author aptly says: 

Had the Marshal acted with insight and 
vigor—had he been, as Napoleon had writ- 
ten, the man he once was—he might have 
assembled before Quatre-Bras by 10 in the 
morning the whole corps of Reille at least, 
with the single exception of Gerard's men, 
in addition to the light cavalryeef the guard 
—that is, about 22.000 sabres and bayonets, 
with more than ferty guns, and with 
D’Erlon and Kellerman at a short distance. 
Had he effectually carried out Soult'’s and 
Napoleon's orders, he might have had al- 
most his whole army in hand—in other 
words, nearly 46,000 men, with not far from 
100 guns—even allowing for the hesitations 
of Reille, at 4 in the afternoon at latest. 
He could have easily made himself master 
of Quatre-Bras, and, above all, he would 
have ample means to send to Napoleon the 
body of troops, which, falling on the flank 
and rear of Bliicher would have annihi- 
lated the Prussian Army at Ligny. 

If Ney had conformed to positive and 
plain orders, Ligny must have been a rout 
and Wellington could hardly have escaped 
disaster the next day. The Emperor at St. 
Helena justly repeated the remark he had 


*THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. Ligny, 


Bras, Waterloo. By William O'Connor Mor- 
ris. Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 420 pages, with maps and index. 
London. Grant Richards. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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haps 30,000 prisoners made.” 

In the Nght of recent investigation, there 
can be no doubt of the superiority of Na- 
poleon’s plans for the battle of Waterloo. 
He had not been outgeneraled by the 
allies, as sciolists and partisans have as- 
serted, and if his HMeutenants had been 
worthy of him, the chances were in favor 
of his gaining a great victory at Water- 
loo. If Grouchy had been a capable chief, 
or if Gérard had been at the head of 
Grouchy’s army, the junction of Blicher 
and Wellington would have been made 
impossible. Napoleon had always placed 
reliance on his lieutenants, but it was 
manifest on the day of Waterloo that his 
trust in subordinates proved vain, with 
most untoward results. Ney was a fighter 
and a remarkably brave man, but not fit- 
ted to command an army. 

In fact Napoleon was at the crucial period 
of his career sadly In need of efficient 
generals. The illustrious leaders who had 
won great renown for his arms were mis- 
sing. Soult, Ney, and Grouchy were not 
the equals in their positions of Berthier, 
Masséna, Davout, Kleber, Lannes, Mac- 
donald, Desaix, Suchet, or other great 
Marshals of the Empire, and to a lack of 
their aid must be largely attributed the 
disasters of the Waterloo campaign. Of 
course it is admitted that the Napoleon 
of 1815 was not the Napoleon of Wagram 
or Austerlitz. He was so sick on the night 
of the 15th that he was almost incapaci- 
tated, and to this was due the lethargy 
which overcame him at times during his 
last campaign. 

The author has carefully analyzed every 
move of the campaign and clearly detailed 
every feature of the final conflict, and in a 
chapter entitled “ Reflections on Water- 
loo” has critically examined all the argu- 
ments advanced by Charras and others to 
show that Napoleon would have been de- 
feated even if Grouchy had obeyed orders. 
It has been demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all students of the campaign that 
the success of the allies and the defeat 
of the French was largely due to accidents 
of fortune and to the serious blunders and 
disobedience of Grouchy and Ney. His- 
tory has amply recognized and paid full 
tribute to the coolness, firmness, and abil- 
ity of Wellington, and the intrepid brav- 
ery of Bliicher, but in strategy these two 
great soldiers were badly at fault in the 
Waterloo campaign. As the author says: 

The splendor of the triumph achieved at 
Waterioo cannot hide from the sight of the 
true student of war the strategic errors 
which, so to speak, were its prelude. The 
superiority of Napoleon in the great com- 
binations of his art and the complete infe- 
riority of his opponents are indeed the sa- 
lient features of the campaign of 1815; 
these give it its chief historical interest. 
With an army not much more than half in 
numbers that of his enemy, the Emperor 
outmanoeuvred the allied commanders at 
once; but for his accidents he would have 
routed Bliicher on the 16th and probably 
routed Wellington on the next day. His 
chances on the 18th were less, but he would 
have gained Waterloo had he attacked in 
the morning, or had Gérard had the com- 
mand of Grouchy. The strategy of his ad- 
eversaries, on the other hand, was essen- 
tially faulty from first to last; strategical- 
ly they were not fit to cope with Napoleon. 

Waterloo remains a model on the part of 
Napoleon of splendid conceptions, marred 
by faulty execution from first to last, as 
on the part of his adversaries the reverse 
was the case. They carried out admirably 
conceptions essentially faulty in them- 
selves. As the author says, ‘‘ Waterloo has 
not dimmed the fame of Napoleon any more 
than Zama has dimmed the fame of Hanni- 
bal. Each is supreme in modern and an- 
cient war.” 

A perusal of Mr. Morris's volume is a 
source of great satisfaction. It is unques- 
tionably the most thorough analysis and 
most interesting account of the 1815 cam- 
paign that has yet been put in print. 
Ropes’s *‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,’ pre- 
pared by an American, has been considered 
in recent years the most satisfactory anal- 
ysis of the campaign in the English lan- 
guage. It is, however, lacking in consecu- 
tiveness of description and could hardly be 
called a history. Even the recent and ad- 
mirable work of H. Houssaye, a splendid 
example of industrious research and impar- 
tial judgment, must yield the post of honor 
to the present volume. As a product of the 
pen of an English student it is a model of 
fairness, thoroughness, and _ perspicuity. 
The author has placed all students of his- 
tory in his debt and greatly enhanced the 
reputation gained by his other excellent 
works on Napoleon and the Napoleonic 
campaigns. 


The Miserable Countess. * 

The Countess Helena has a very hard 
time, for, as the author writes in explana- 
tion of her heroine's many troubles, she 
had been taught that marry she must, 
but was to expect little from man in the 
line of fidelity, it being all arranged for 
those lords of creation that ‘“ abwechslung 
muss sein.” Gertrude Hague'’s romance 
{is a German one. Helena belongs to a no- 
ble family, where there is a streak of in- 
sanity. She is betrothed to an officer, and 
just before she is to be married the fiancé 
behaves so badly that the match is de- 
clared off. Helena then marries the Count 
Eugen von Rodan. The Rodans are known 
to be as mad as March hares. The Count 
is married when he is tipsy. Naturally, 
Helena has a very uncomfortable honey- 
moon, but she is fairly heroic. With such 
material Gertrude Hague constructs a cu- 
rious story. A romance founded on the 
eccentricities of crazy personages and the 
inmates of insane asylums can hardly be 
exhilarating. 
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By Gertrude 
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Prof. G. L. Raymond's Latest Vol- 

«ume on Comparative Aesthetics, 

In publishing the separate volumes of his 
series on ‘‘ Comparative Aesthetics,” Prof. 
Raymond has deliberately put the cart be- 
fore the horse to the extent of reserving 
the second volume of the series (in the or- 
der of ultimate arrangement) until the end. 
This is the volume just now published, and 
the reason for withholding it five or six 
years is explained in the preface with more 
than usual candor. 

“In the first place,” the author says, “I 
was not certain that the general conception 
of art—indirectly underlying, if not direct- 
ly expressed in the volume—could be ap- 
plied to all the details of each of the arts, 
and the only course that could make me 
certain was to think the subject out to the 
end of all its possible ramifications. While 
pursuing this course I produced the other 
volumes. In the second place, the particu- 
lar theory of the relations between the 
mind’s conscious and sub-conscious ac- 
tions, which appealed to mewat that time as 
& vague suggestion, I had not verified, and 
my conceptions of the importance and reach 
of the subject, as well as of the responsi- 
bilities of authorship, were such that I did 
not feel justified in publishing opinions 
that were not grounded upon thorough in- 
vestigation. Such investigation is attended 
with difficulties, and if pursued with an 
application of every test which one’s mind 
is capable of devising, is a work of years.” 

In the products of thtse years, Prof. Ray- 
mond has shown no abatement of zeal. 
“This work on aesthetics has been all 
work from the beginning,” he said in last 
year’s volume, and the fine quality of the 
result is due to his success in keeping free 
from the easy generalization and senti- 
mentalism to which the discussion of aes- 
thetics constantly invites less austere 
minds. The now cempleted series could be 
reviewed with full recognition of its aim 
and achievement only by a specialist with 


gifts and opportunities similar to those of, 
the author, but the public to which it is’ 


addressed cannot fail to perceive in it an 
essential breadth of idea underlying the 
most minute treatment and a saving cau- 
tion in following theory only to the limits 
of reasonable inference. 

The author’s intention—or that part of 
it which most concerns the general reader 
—is to show the equal dependence of all 
art upon the two elements, form and sig- 
nificance, and to prove that neither can be 
neglected without diminishing the value of 
the performance. This of course is a very 
broad and simple statement of a theory 
built up with infinite pains by a multipli- 
cation of illustrations through which the 
reader is shown the essential elements of 
art that is great and enduring, and led to 
recognize a standard by which his own 
predilections and those of others may be 
measured. 

We are reminded that at almost every 
stage of cultivation there is a tendency 
to ignore either the method or the mes- 
sage in different branches of art, the 
transcendentalists of our own country, for 


example, contending for the message, and | 
the modern impressionists contending for | 


the method. The ability to keep the bal- 
ance between the two reveals, as Prof. 
Raymond has said in one of his earlier 
volumes, the artistic character, much as 
the ability to keep the balance between 
material and spiritual motives in matters 
of conduct reveals the moral 
This principle of interdependence in its 
fundamental form is practically recognized 
by all the sound thinkers upon art. Mr. 
Henry James, who for many years 
practiced what he preached, once ex- 
pressed it forcibly enough in an essay on 
Baudelaire. ‘To count out the moral ele- 
ment in appreciation of an artistic 
total,"’ he said, ‘‘is exactly as sane as it 
would (if the total were a poem) 
eliminate all the words of three syllables, 


one’s 


be 


or to consider only such portions of it as | 


had been written by light’; and 
in the finest of his “The Tragic 
Muse," he puts the other side of the ques- 


candle 


novels, 


tn with equal force by emphasizing the | 


necessity to every artistic 
of presence of mind on the part of the 
artist, ‘‘the application, clear and calcu- 
lated, crystal-firm, as it were, of the idea 
conceived in the glow of experience, of 
suffering, of joy.” It is usually, however, 
as tn the case of Mr. James, the accom- 
plished artist with high ideals and accus- 
tomed to the practice of the hand who 


most clearly perceives the interdependence | 


of form 
The 
pires 


and inspiration in works of art. 
critic, especially the critic who as- 
to a philosophy, is too frequently 
content to observe one side of the subject— 
formerly the psychological, and in 
years the technical side. And this may 
fairly enough be considered the reason 
that criticism has fallen into so much dis- 
repute with practical artists. 
ble that nearly all workers in art 
helped by criticism based upon 


recent 


are 


knowledge and thought, and it is certain | 
that the standard of public taste may be | 


raised by criticism that 
principles and teaches a 
them. However awkwardly the applica- 
tion may be made by the majority, and 
whatever errors may result, in the long 
certain amount of leavening truth 
will do its work. 

In the volume called ‘“ Proportion 
Harmony of Line and Color,’’ which in its 
concludes the series, Prof 


unfolds general 


way to apply 


run a 


proper place 


| Raymond has given his own similar point 


of view on the question of criticism, defin- 

ing his primary motive in entering so fully 

*THE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
FORM An EB 3 rative Aesthet- 
ics. By George Lansing Raymond, L. H. D 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 
Price, $2 


character. | 


has | 


to | 


It is proba- |! 


adequate ' 


and | 


’ 
“Criticism cannot produce perronality;” 
he says, “but can guide it to successful 
I*rformance. It can prevent that total 
waste of ability which is invariably ex- 
pended upon worthless products, where 
either imitation or eccentricity has led 
taste away from a recognition of standards 
which are as enduring as the ages, because 
rationally deduced from principtes deeply 
seated in humanity and ir nature. Rules of 
art cannot create artistic ability. but they 
can cultivate it. They cannot mdke a man 
a genius; but, if he have genius, they can 
enable him to give it vent In such ways 
that it will exert its due influence; and if 
he live, as every man does, wnere he must 
accommodate his productions to the de- 
mancs of those about him, the study of 
aesthetics can elevate conceptions and 
tastes so as to give a higher aira to the 
efforts which are directed to the satisfy- 
ing of them.” And to open to the mind 
through such study a region of thought In 
which the “ almost infinite correspondences 
betwen spiritual and rraterial!l relation- 
ships which every great product of art 
ranifests” may find recognition is the 
avowed object of Prof. Raymond's work. 
The fact that his profound reverence for 
the spiritual suggestion has constantly im- 
pelled him to seek to emphasize its impor- 
tance in the mind of his readers makes 
doubly impressive the painstaking method 
by which he has proved his points. 


The most convinced disciple of “art for 
art’s sake” could bring against him no 
complaint of underestimating technical 
skill. The complaint that might be brought 
against him in some parts of the present 
volume is that in his contemplation of an 
almost infinite subject he occasionally loses 
sight of human limitations. In the interest- 
ing and genuinely inspiring pages on art 
and general culture he makes science, for 
example, the handmaid to art in a way that 
Suggests aeons of time in which to car- 
ry out possible co-ordinations. The idea 
that a liberal education, properly subor- 
dinated, will not prove an injury to the 
aesthetic nature hardly needs argument 
in the present day, but the proposition 
that ‘“‘a bountiful exuberance of imagina- 
tion usually accompanies abounding infor- 
mation” is certainly open to question. 
Great or small, the acquiring mind com- 
monly differs in glory from the creative 
mind, and the practice necessary to beat 
inspiration into representative form is so 
exacting as ordinarily to preclude “ the dis- 
cipline derived from the practice of the 
scientifi¢e method of investigation ” in other 
directions, which, were there time for both, 
might well be conceded to aid instead of 
injuring the powers of imagination. 


To define Prof. Raymond’s mission as 
merely the accentuation of the already fa- 
miliar theory that art is a matter of sub 
ject as well as of technique would be great- 
ly to misrepresent the scope of his work. 
An excellent synopsis of his arguments to 
that effect-eould be put in a dudodecimo 
volume. The secondary theory to be devel- 
oped by him, and the one demanding the 
utmost elaboration of illustration, is the 
fundamental unity among the various forms 
of art, whether belonging to the “ present- 
ative" or “representative” type, to use 
| the terminology of less catholic critics. His 
success in establishing the relations be- 
tween music, architecture, poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture has been marked, as 
each of his volumes has appeared. In the 
present volume, however, he goes back of 
| the specific arts and back of art altogether, 
| in fact, to the supposed source of inspira- 
tion. He pestulates a Divine Mind and 
| finds the characteristics of the “ source of 
all created life" logically manifested “ in 
the methods made apparent in the 
of nature.'’ He connects this excursion into 
a region bristling with difficulties to the 
| sclentist with the particular subject of his 
by pointing out that “if the 
mere forms of nature can suggest the in- 
finite, the eternal, the absolute, and much, 
| also, with reference to the character of the 
life of which these are attributes, then the 
forms of art, even though they be, as is 
sometimes the case, no more than imita- 
tions of those of nature, can do the same.” 


This of an of 
consciousness surrounding an 
mental world and expressing itself througi: 
visible forms and mental impulses leads 
| Prof. Raymond still further afield from 
the course pursued by writegs on 
art. to XI. the reader will 
find himself concerned with analogies 
drawn from hypnotism, “ spiritualistic ” 
| experiences, and the Christlan religion, and 
according to his prejudices will be more or 
repelled or attracted by the line of 
argument adopted. We are constantly re- 
minded, however, that the 
cally frees himself from the expression of 
concerning information 
through ‘‘ occult’’ methods, and confines 
himself to the assumption of a spiritual 
world from which gain our knowledge 
of the methods of our own spiritual prog- 
ress and to which the most ignorant is al- 
lied by “subconscious nature.”’’ The 
discussion is interesting and to a large 
extent revealing. Its appeal to the natural 
will be strong, and there is 
that this volume of Prof. 
will awaken the interest 
public much larger than 
have drawn to him. 
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Oecasional Poems of Rudyard Kip- 
up the second number of The 
Cornhill Booklet, the new magazine of re- 
| prints issued by Alfred Bartlett of Boston, 
The number contains also an excellent 
portrait of Kipling, from an etching by 
Strang, on Japan paper, and a fac simile 
letter from Mr. Kipling, explaining the 
meaning of a line in his poem on Lord 
} Roberts. 
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ART IN LONDON. 


A Late View of the Royal Academy 
—The Fragonard and Romney 


Pictures 


LONDON, July 21.—It is probably owing 
to the comparatively dull social season 
here, due to the fact that so many families 
are in mourning and so many younger men 
are away fighting in South Africa, that the 
art season has been an unusual one. Not 
only have there been more exhibitions of 
note than for many years past, but these 
have been attended by larger numbers of 
people who have had more time to study 
pictures and art objects and to discuss the 
same. The Royal Academy Exhibition, the 
one hundred and thirty-second of its his- 
tory, which opened on the first Monday 
in May, and will close on the first Monday 
in August, is not only one of the largest, 
but one of the most interesting held for 
many years. The Paris Exposition, which 
it was feared would injure the Academy 
display here in that most of the better 
artists would send their work to Paris, 
seems to have had an opposite effect, as 
the display of English pictures and sculpt- 
ures in Paris is small and mediocre. There 
is no interest felt or expressed, in fact, in 
the exposition in England, and although a 
certain proportion of English will visit 
Paris, and numbers of them have already 
been there, the feeling between the two 
nations roused during the last Winter, and 
which the common cause in China has not 
yet had time to allay, has unquestionably 
affected the English attitude toward the 
exposition. This has had its due effect 
also upon the English picture display there. 

But apart from the interesting and high 
character of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, the fdct that the season has brought 
the display of the wonderful series of pict- 
ures, “Roman d'Amour de la Jeunesse,” 
painted by the great Fragonard, and which, 
purchased by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, will be 
seen in New York this Autumn; a remark- 
able display of some 161 portraits and en- 
gravings of portraits by Romney, and last 
and most interesting of all, the opening of 
Hertford House, with its treasures of the 
great Wallace Collection, the greatest art 
gift ever made by a private person to a 
Government or a peeple, make the present 
art season a notable one, 

It is rather too late to discuss the Royal 
Academy. I reached here too late to enjoy 
its opening, and its features through cor- 
respondence have become already well 
known. Due and careful study of the great 
display, which is made up of no less than 
1,090 oils, 436 water colors, enamels, and 
miniatures, 152 etchings, engravings, and 
drawings, 233 architectural drawings, and 
145 sculptures, a difficult and time-taking 
task—convinces me that English art of the 
present day is not the weak and mediocre 
thing that certain Continental and even 
American critics would have us believe, 
but that while it has perhaps few painters 
who rank with the great mastgrs of the 
same school gone before, it is a sound art, 
and has numerous exponents, especially in 
landscape and marine painting, who are 
worthy and strong interpreters of that 
message which nature ever holds for the 
poet, whether he paint on canvas or write 
in verse. An exhibition that contains ex- 
cellent to superior examples of such paint- 
ers as Abbey, Alma Tadema, Boughton, 
Cecilia Beaux, Sir P. Burne Jones, Cooper, 
Crowe, Dicksee, Luke Fildes, W. T. Frith, 
&. A. Forbes, D. and J. Farquharson, Gil- 
bert Goodall, Herkomer, Leader, Leslie, 
Jackson, John, Lucas, La Thangue, Mac- 
beth, Morris, Murray, North, Orchardson, 
Sir Edward Poynter, Val Prinsep, Alfred 
Parsons, Sir W. B. Richmond, B. Riviere, 
Sant, Sargent, Shaw, Stone, Storey, Swan, 
Thornycroft, Tuke, Waterhouse, G. F. 
Watts, E. A. Waterlow, and Wyllie, could 
not be other than interesting and impor- 
tant. When to these are added numerous 
well-drawn and well-composed genres and 
mahy good landscapes and marines by 
younger painters, it can be readily under- 
stood how one can find much of satis- 
faction in English art of the present and 
abundant hope and promise for English art 
of the future. Several of the painters 
whose names I have mentioned, notably 
Abbey, Sargent, Beughton, and Miss 
Beaux, are called American painters, and 
it is pleasant to khow that they so con- 
sider themselves, but with the exception of 
Miss Beaux they are living and, painting 
in England now, and so in any discussion 
of the present exhibition must be consid- 
ered as English painters. 

Every now and then one finds on <he 
walls the work of some painter whose name 
is comparatively unknown, but which has a 
quality that commands attention. I[ was 
particularly struck with the nude figures 
of a young artist named A. P. Burton. His 
“Tanthe’"’ and “ Sleeping Nymph” are in 
drawing, pose, and purity and naturalness 
of flesh tones the best nudes I have seen 
for many a day. I know nothing of Mr. 
Burton save his name in the catalogue and 
his work, but these two canvases if hung 
on the walis of our Academy or Society 
would make a decided sensation, while 
here they pass comparatively unnoticed. 
I mention these pictures, selected at ran- 


dom, simply to indicate the general high | 


character of the display, for there is an 
abundance of other excellent work by 
painters comparatively or entirely un- 
knewn. I notice that the English still love 
story pictures, and that the allegory is also 
still pursued by many of their artists. The 
English painter, from the late Sir John 
Millais down, when he tells a story tells it 
well. It is somewhat amusing, however, to 
see how the old familiar grand#me and 
“kiddy "' in the old cottage lane beloved 
of our grandparents are still perpetuated 
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| of the portrait group; 








lightful they are! What memories they re- 
call and how permeated they all are with 
the golden glow of the English Summer 
sun and the deep and rich English Sum- 
mer foliage on verdant or yellow fields, or 
saturated with that luminous mist which 
so often veils the English fields and woods 
and hills and rivers. One can tour through 
England's vales and scour her coasts 
through these landscapes and marines. 
How they transport one, stepping out from 
the road of Piccadilly, to the great and 
peaceful countryside lying just beyond and 
around that Babel which is called London. 

Of course the “ star” pictures of the dis- 
play are Abbey's important historical 
works, the “Trial of Queen Catherine” 
and the “ Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester"; Sargent’s great portrait 
group, the three fair sisters, ‘‘ Lady Elchoe, 
Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. Tennant,” although 
he has five other examples, including two 
portraits of Lord Russell of Killowen, one 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, a presentation 
portrait; another presentation portrait, 
that of Sir David Richmond, and-a little 
Venetian interior deposited on his election 
last year, and which I am not sure is not 
the best work he shows, with the exception 
Frank Dicksee’s 
“The Two Crowns” and Luke Fildes’s 
“ Portrait of Miss Harris” are also notable 
works. Of the landscapes, the one which 
won for Mr. J, Farquharson his election as 
an R. A., “In the Warmth of Summer 
Days," is perhaps the best. I would that I 
could enthuse over the two historical can- 





| vases by E. A. Abbey. They are well com- 


posed, well drawn, and unquestionably 
show most careful research and close study, 


| but they lack inspiration and expression, 
| and I should call them good but not great 


works. There is in them none of that play 
of fancy, that lightness of touch, that deli- 
cacy, and that sympathy with the subject 
which has made Mr. Abbey’s previous paint- 
ings or illustrations of scenes in English 
history or from the early English dramatists 
or authors so altogether delightful and tak- 
ing. I fear Mr. Abbey's ambitious pano- 
ramic canvases are making his art too 
stilted, and are losing for him the grace 
and refinement of his earlier days. Some- 
how the figures in these canvases suggest 
too much those cut out of cardboard and 
pasted by amateur childish hands upon a 
screen. 

Nothing but praise can be given to the 
great—the really great—portraits of Mr. 
Sargent, with the single reservation that 
he might have finished the hands of the 
fair Englishwomen in the portrait group of 
the sisters, or at least given them a more 
finished appearance. But this criticism 
seems almost unfair when one stands be- 
fore this group, in which this modern 
painter has made his sitters those living, 
breathing realities for which one must 
hark back to the days at least of Van Dyke 
and Velasquez to see the like. Theatrical 
Sargent may be, but se was Velasquez, and 
one can pardon a touch of sensation if one 
feels the subject’s presence before one. 
How the centre woman of the group sinks 
into the cushions on which she leans! How 
the eyes of the sisters speak to each other 
and to the beholder! This group carries 
on Sargent’s work from the great ‘‘ Man 
with the Poodle” and marks the highest 
level that his art has yet reached. In 
composition and color it is a marvelous 
piece of portraiture, but above all it has 
that quality of life and that virile treat- 
ment which mark the master. 

The series of ten panels painted by Jean 
Honoré Fragonard, whose history, trom 
their discovery at Grase until their sale to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, has been too often 
told to be repeated, are still on exhibitton 
in the Agnew Galleries, and are daily the 
object of admiration and study by critics 
and connoisseurs. They will surprise even 
those in America who have known and 
studied the works of Fragonard and his 
fellow-artists of the great French school 
who painted ‘‘ Les Fétes Galantes.’’ While 
they show the influence of Fragonard’s 
master, Boucher, they have a frankness of 
execution and a spontaneity and passion 
in conception and treatment .that make 
them altogether entrancing. No more 
brilliant rendering of the sentimental rose- 
leaf and sunlit mythical lives and man- 
ners of the beau monde of the eighteenth 
century has ever been given. They estab- 
lish his claim to be, with Watteau, one of 
the two great poet painters of the eight- 
eenth century in France. ‘‘ The Romance" 
is really made up of five great panels, of 
which the last, ‘“ Abandon,” is the strong- 
est and best. The other five panels are in- 
ferior, are more sketchy, and have not 
the detail or the finish of their fellows, al- 
though filled with the same exquisite grace 
and decorative delicacy. New York may 
well be proud of the fact that these really 
great works are soon to be within her 
walls. 

Of the Romney Exhibition, still at the 
Grafton Galleries, space and time will not 
permit a detailed mention this morning. 
The canvases have been gathered from 
many sources, and have been selected with 
great care and taste. They give an ex- 
cellent idea of the great portraitist’s vari- 
ous periods, and the progress from his 
first works’ produced at Lancaster in 1760 
through his first London visit, his stay in 
Paris, his Italian visit in 1773, to his seec- 
ond London visit, 1775, and his final period 
from 1787 to 1790, when he produced his 
greatest works. Most of the examples 
shown are well known through reproduc- 


| tions, but when seen together they grow 


upon one and seem to afford more ground 


| for the claim of his admirers, that if he 


does not rank above Reynolds and Gains- 
berovgh among early English portrait 
paintérs, he certainly ranks with them. 
That he was an uneven painter is clearly 
evident from the study of this first com- 


English public | prehensive display of his works. It seems 
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brush that painted such really great por- 


traits as those of “Lady Hamilton as 
Saint Cecilia,” as “A Bacchante,” as 
“Nature,” and as “Circe”; of “ Doro- 
thy, Mrs. Crespigny,’”’ of ‘‘ Mrs. Caawar- 
dine and Child,” of ‘‘ Miss Mellon,” “ Mrs. 
Mee,” “Mrs. Acton,” and of “ Caroline, 
Fifth Duchess of Marlborough,” should 


have also painted several of the hard and | 


uninteresting portraits of men and women 


here displayed. Romney, more than Gains- | 


borough or Reynolds, was extremely sen- 
sitive to personal charm, but he could not 
idealize an unattractive sitter or one that 
did not interest him. When one did inter- 
est and attract him his brush must have 
been inspired, 

I must leave a notice of the great Wal- 
lace collection until another day. As I 
have said, it is in its entirety the most 
splendid art gift ever made by a private 
individual to a Government or a people. 
I have spent now five or six mornings and 
several afternoons in the cool, spacious 
rooms of Hertford House, on Manchester 
Square, and as I study the pictures that 
line the walls, the wonderful armor that 
fills the hallways, the treasures in pot- 
tery, glass, and ware, the wonder grows 
| that private collectors or individuals, even 
with unbounded wealth and through four 
generations of study and research, could 
| have been able to secure and to retain such 
this collection. There is not one really 
almost all the old and modern schools are 
represented, 


day JAMES B. TOWNSEND. 


Phi Beta Kappa.* 


While there is something to criticise in 
the arrangement and appearance of this 
catalogue, it will prove, as the first com- 
plete list of members, of unique interest. 
Familiar though one may be with the his- 
tory of Phi Beta Kappa, one cannot but be 
struck with the frequency with which he 
meets the names of men who, have achieved 
success, fame, and even greatness. A very 
brief sketch of the origin and growth of the 
fraternity is presented. The society was 
organized at the College of William and 
Mary, in Williamsburg, Va., on Dec. 5, 
1776. It was a social club and literary soci- 
ety. One of the rules of procedure was 
“that four members be selected to perform 
at every session, two of whom in matters 
of argumentation and the others in oppo- 
site composition.” The Hon. Stewart L. 
Woodford, in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Columbia in 1886, said that the society 
was probably suggested by the philosophic 
clubs which were then common among the 
collegiate students of France and the Con- 
tinent. 

Speaking of the fifty members of the first 
Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Parsons says: 





They were men who had an active share 
in the stirring affairs of the Revolution, and 
in camp and legislative hall performed 
their parts in the contest for freedom. 
Nearly all of the fifty were in the Conti- 
nental army, seventeen were in the State 
Legislature, and most of them for several 
terms; eight were members of the conven- 
tion which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion, five were members of the National 
House of Representalives, and two of the 
National Senate, * * * Perhaps the most 
widely known member of the original fifty 
was John Marshall, whose record as law- 
yer, legislator, and Chief Justice is a part 
of National history. 

In 1780 Elisha Parker founded the chap- 
ters of Harvard and Yale. Other colleges 
have been admitted to membership from 
time to time since then, Wisconsin being 
the last received, (1898.) While the chap- 
ters vary somewhat in their forms, modes 
of election, and exercises, they all have this 
in common, that their membership is based 
on scholastic merit, and from each class 
only a limited number is chosen. At first a 
secret society, combining this feature of 
Greek-letter fraternities with its literary 
functions, it has gradually become, for the 
most part, a post-graduate organization of 
those who, by reason of their collegiate 
standing and scholastic attainments, have 
been deemed worthy to wear the square 
gold watchkey with its emblems of schol- 
arship and progress. 

A glance at the names in this catalogue 
is enough to convince one that high col- 
legiate standing is, in many cases at least, 
an index to one’s capacity successfully te 
wage iife’s battle.’ The great bulk of col- 
lege Presidents and professors, past and 
present, has been recruited from the ranks 
of Phi Beta Kappa. But not among famous 
educators alone are to be found those 
whose undergraduate scholarship was mer- 
itorious. In every branch of activity—com- 
mercial, military, naval, legal, scientific, 
theclogical—many master minds have been 
from Phi Beta Kappa. It is probably safe 
to say that no organization has contained 
so many men whose lives have been writ- 
ten in the history of this country. Sev- 
eral of our Presidents—Jefferson, J. Q. 
Adams, Pierce, Garfield, and Arthur—were 
Phi Beta Kappa men, as were also United 
States Senators and State Governors, (in- 
cluding the present Executive of the Em- 
pire State,) too numerous to mention. 
These are some of the lights of law and 
statesmanship whose names are to be 
found in this catalogue: Daniel Webster, 
Wendell Phillips, Horatio Seymour, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Caleb Cushing, Rufus 
Choate, Joseph H. Choate, Elihu Root, 
David Dudley Field, Stephen J. Field, 
Stewart L. Woodford, Charles Sumner, Jo- 
seph Story, William H. Seward, and Nelgon 
Dingley. Edward Everett, Matthew Hale, 
Edward Everett Hale, Bishop Phillips 
| Brooks, Bishop Henry C. Potter—these are 

only a few of the famous theologians 
whose names are here. In the catalogue, 
| too, are to be found prose writers, ets, 
and historians—Higginson, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Emerson, Curtis, Lowell, 


Motley, Bancroft, Prescott, three Abbots, 
Bret Harte, Stedman, and Stoddard. 
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exceptionally fine examples as make up | 
poor canvas among the pictures, and yet | 


Further discussion of this | 
great collection must be left until another | 








The Publishers take 
pleasure in announcing the 
Second Edition, FIFTH 
THOUSAND, of 


A Georgian 
Actress 


— 
PAULINE BRADFORD 
MACKIE 
(Author of 
Ye Lyttle Salem Maide 
and 
Mademoiselle De Beruy) 
Published July 21st 


ALSO 
now in preparation the 


FORTY-FIFTH THOU- 
SAND of 


PHILIP 
WINWOOD 


— By 
ROBERT NEILSON 
STEPHENS 
Published May lst 


It is a long time since a 


better sea story than 


EDWARD 
BARRY 


LOUIS BECKE 
has appeared, and in this, 
his latest book, Mr. Becke 
is at his best. 


The publishers feel con- 
fident in recommending the 
above books as of the best 
for summer reading. For 
sale by all booksellers and 


newsdealers. 


ka: < 
Pace & COMPANY 
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Price One Dollar. IMustrated. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COM- 
PANY, BOSTON. 


Love Is in the Stemach, Rot the Heart. 


By John M, Dagnall. 
Its curious mystery, how 
Clot is by mail, : 





who the 

The author of “ The Morning Street’ ts 
John James Piatt, who was born in Mil- 
= Ind., March 1, 1835. From 1861 to 
867 he was clerk in the United States 
Treasury Department; Librarian, House 
of Representatives, 1871-5; United States 
Consul at Cork, Ireland, 1882-03, and 
at Dublin, April to September, 1893. He 
contributed verse and prose to The Louls- 
ville Journal, 1857-60, was editorially 
connected with The Cincinnati Chronicle, 
1868-0, and with .The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial as literary editor and correspond- 
ent, 1869-78. In 1860 appeared a little vol- 
ume of verse entitled, ‘Poems by Two 
Friends,” which was the joint production of 
Mr. Piatt and William Dean Howells. He 
is also the author of ‘‘ Western Windows,” 
“Land Marks,” ‘‘Poems of House and 
Home,” “Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley,” “ Poems itn Sunshine and. Fire- 
light,” “The Lost Farm, and Other Poems,” 
““ At the Holy Well,” ‘“ A Dream of Church 
Windows,” (a revised edition of ‘* Poems of 
House and Home,"). “ The Lost Hunting 
Ground,” “Little New World = Idyls,” 
“The Children Out of Doors,” “ The Nests 
at Washington,” (with his wife,) ‘* Penciled 
Fly Leaves,’ and “A Return to Paradise.” 
His latest work is “ The Hesperian Tree: 
An Annal of the Ohio Valley,"”’ of which 
he is the editor. In 1861 be married Sarah 
Morgan Bryan, the author of much charm- 
ing verse. Perhaps Mr. Platt's best-known 
poem is “ The Mower in Ohio, June, 1864.” 


Isaac M. Sharp, Germantown, Penn.: ‘ Kindly 
ive me a sketch of Wolfe, the author of * The 
turial of Sir John Moore.’ I can find little 
about him, but feel confident that Tuk Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW can assist me." 

Charles Wolfe was born in Dublin, Dec. 
14, 1791. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, was ordained in 1817, 
became curate of Donoughmore, in Down- 
shire, and died at the Cove of Cork, Feb. 
21, 1823. During his life his poems did not 
appear im book form, but some years after 
his death his slender remains in prose and 
veree were collected by Archdeacon Rus- 
sell. His famous ode was first printed in 
The Newry Telegraph, an Ulster news- 
paper, in 1817, with the initials “*C., W." 
When copied into the English papers it 
scon became popular, and, as Edmund 
Gosse has said, ‘‘ took its place among the 
best martial poems in our language, pre- 
eminent for simplicity, patriotic fervor, and 
manly pathos.”’ It has been stated that 
Wolfe closely paraphrased the account of 
Moore’s death in The Edinburgh Annual 
hegister for*1808, Lut this is not true. The 
newspaper report is quite commonplace, 
and the poet supplied all the salient ppints 
out of his own imagination. 


Charles Anson Jackson, Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York City: ‘' I should be obliged for a list 
of John Fiske’s most important works, with 


prices."’ 

“Myths and Mythmakers,’’ 1872, $2; 
“ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’’ 1874, two 
volumes, $6; ‘‘The Unseen -World,” 1876, 
$2; ‘“‘ Darwinism, and Other Essays,” 1879, 
$2; “ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” 1883; 
“The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light 
of His Origin,’’ 1884, $1; ‘‘ The Idea of Man 
as Affected by Modern Knowledge,” 1885, 
$1; ‘‘ The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-9,'’ 1888, $2, (illustrated edition, 
$4:) “The Beginnings of New England,”’ 
1889, $2, (illustrated edition, $4;) ‘“ The 
War of Independence," 1889, 75 cents; ‘‘ The 
American Revolution,” 1891, two volumes, 
$4, (illustrated edition, $8;) ‘‘ The Discovery 
of America,’’ 1892, two volumes, $4; “A 
History of the United States for Schools," 
1894, $1; ‘* Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” 
1897, two volumes, $4; ‘‘A Century of Sci- 
ence,” 1890, $1; ‘‘ Through Nature to God,” 
1899, $1; *‘ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America,’’ 1809, two volumes, $4. He is 
also the author of “ Civil Government in 
the United States," 1890, $1. This and the 
previously named works are all published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Thomas 
tell me 


H. Brown, Bellevue, 
the value of 
Death,’ with illustrations, 
lished in monthly parts 
bound in one.”’ 

A copy sold at the Cox sale in this city in 
1899 for $28. 


Penn.: “ Please 
Coombe's ‘Dance of 
by Rowlandson, pub- 
1814-16, two volumes 


Henry Schade, 266 Hooper Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y ** Kindly give me the name of some good 
medical work for the family."’ 


There are a number of such works. One 
of recent date is J, H. Greer's “A Physi- 
cian in the House for Family and Individ- 
ual Consultation,” Chicago, J. H. Greer, $3. 


‘*M.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ What is the best 
catalogue of first editions published? Is ‘ The 
Iphia Book,’’ (1836,) of any spectal value? 

The Debatable Land,’ by Robert Dale 


There is no “ catalogue of first editions” 
in existence, Lowndes, Hazlitt, and Bennet 
are in many ways the best authorities on 
eld books. For nineteenth century English 
books there is Slater's ‘‘ Marly Editions,” 
and a corresponding book in the American 
field is Foley's ‘‘ American Authors.” 
There are dozens of other useful biblio- 
graphical works, but no general work such 
our correspondent seems to have in 
mind. “The Philadelphia Book” and 
Owen's ‘‘Debatable Land” have hardly 
any value. 


as 


W. V. Ejfert, First 
City: ‘‘ Please name a recent 
graphic chemistry.” 

Cc. F. Townsend's ‘‘ Chemistry for Pho- 
tographers,"’ Spon & Chamberlain, 12 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. 


806 Avenue, New 


book on 


York 
photo- 


“J. A. V.,"' 401 East Eighticth Street, New 
York City: ‘* Will you please publish the names 
of the most reliable biographers of Thomas 
Jefferson, and also inform me where I can get 
their works? ”’ 


John T. Morse’s “ Life of Thomas Jeffer- | 


son,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25; James 
Parton's “ Life of Jefferson,’’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.50. See also the “ Writ- 
ings’ of Jefferson, edited by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, published in ten volumes, each 
cne $5, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


J. Osborne Lunt, 1,267 Broadway, 


City: * 


New York 


| 





Prentice Mulford, born in 1834, a journal- 
ist of New York City and San Francisco, 
‘and the author of “ The Swamp Angel,” 
“Life by Land and Sea,” and “ Your 
Forces and How to Use Them,” died in 
1891, Where he was buried we do not 
know. Perhaps The Progressive Think- 
er can tell our correspondent where the 
“ White Cross Library ” can be secured. 


N. J. Kennedy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; ‘' Will 
you kindly inform me through the columns of 
your paper the name of the author of the poem: 
*We Live for Those Who Love Us‘? Will you 
also oblige me by publishing the poem? "’ 4 

This popular poem is called “ What I 
Live Por.” It was written by G. Linnaeus 
“Banks, and .first. appeared in The Family 
Herald, and then in the author's ‘' Peals 
from the Belfry,’’ London, 1853. It soon 
became very well known. We cannot give 
the five verses, but will quote the fifth, 
which contains the most familiar lines: 
“T live for those who love me, 

For those who know me truce; 

For the, Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits me anit too. 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance. 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do.” 


“A. V. M.," East Orange, N. J.: “ Can you 
place for me the following quotation: ‘ May the 
winds from all the corners kiss your sails to 
make them nimble’?”’ 

See Shakespeare's ‘“‘ Cymbeline,"’ Act IL, 
Scene 4, where Posthumus says: 

“pe uttinnt harts have posted you by 
and, 

And Lacy of all the corners kissed your 
sails, 

To make your vessel nimble.” 


F. Mowbray, Albany, N. Y.: ‘“‘ Who was the 
‘First Gentleman of Hurope,’ and what was the 
scuree of Coleridge's ‘Kubla Khan'?"’ 


George IV. was called the First Gentle- 
man of Europe, but Louis d’Artois was so 
styled also. Coleridge is supposed to have 
taken the idea for his “Kubla Khan” 
from Purchas's “ Pilgrimage,’’ though it 
has been said that a dream suggested it 
to him. 


T. A. Calverley, Wheeling West Va.: ‘' What 
is the origin of the tale of * Little Red Riding 
Hood '?"’ 

With slight variations, this nursery tale 
is common to Sweden, Germany, and 
France. In Charles Perrault’s delightful 
**Contes des Fees,"’ 1697, it is called “* Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge.” 


Mrs. A. Scharpe, 102 West Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ What is ths correct version 
of the old nursery rhyme about ‘The King of 
France, with 20,000 men‘?’’ 

R. Tarlton, in the ‘‘ Pigges Corantoe,”’ has 
the following lines: 

“The King of France, with forty thousand 


men, 
Went up a hill, and so came down again.” 


F. M. Lindsay, Bloomfield, Conn.: ‘ Please 
tell me something about Allan Ramsay, author of 
‘The Gentle Shepherd.’ ’’ 

Allan Ramsay was born in 1686, in Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland. His father was the 
manager of Lord Hopetown’'s lead mines, 
but his grandfather was the younger son 
of a “laird of Cockpen”’ and nephew of 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, and he took pride in 
his descent from this ancient stock. Asa 
boy he was apprenticed to a wigmaker, but 
passed from writing poetry and editing 
poetical collections Into being a bookseller. 
His earliest efforts were circulated among 
his friends in manuscript, and sold by him- 
self to the public in penny broad sheets. In 
1716 he published an edition of “ Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,’’ with a second canto of 
his own composition, and soon after an- 
other edition with a third new canto. In 
1719 he published a collection of ‘ Scots 
Songs’; in 1721, a collection of his own 
poems in quarto; in 1722, his “ Fables and 
Tales’ and his ‘‘ Tale of Three Bonnets’ 
appeared; in 1723, his “ Fair Assembly "; 
in 1724, a poem on “ Health”; in the same 
year, miscellaneous collections entitled 
“The Tea Table Miscellany,” and “ The 
Evergreen,” and in 1725 the work with 
which his name is chiefly associated, ‘‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd.”” He died in 1758. In 
“The Gentle Shepherd"’ Ramsay brought 
back real pastoral poetry to literature. The 
Scotch critics of the last century took de- 
light in comparing Ramsay's masterpiece 
with the pastorals of the Italian masters. 


Appeals to Readers, 


Clarke, N. J.: 


Cornelia FE Dumont, 
the author of 
“** Whimpy, litth Whimpy, 
Cried so hard one day 
His mother couldn't stand it 
His father ran away.’ "’ 


“Who is 


Mrs. N. S. Gidley, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: ‘* Can 
any of your readers tell me anything about the 
little temperance story called * The Little Cap- 
tain: or the Cold Spring Volunteers’? My copy, 
or rather the copy belonging to a member of our 
family, is very well worn. I believe my mother 
received it as a present from her Sunday school 
teacher about 1850. I would like to get another 
copy of it.’’ 


“A, B. M.,’’ Normal Hall, Trenton, N. J.: 
** Who is the author of * Love Thyself Last’? It 
is either an essay or a book.’’ 


N. C. Jarvis, 75 Jefferson Av., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Upon a small fragment of what appeared to be 
an old newspaper, | found the lines commencing: 

** Hearts are dust; 
Hearts loves remain 
Hearts love will meet thee again, 
What is excellent as God lives 
‘I should to be informe: 
them.”’ 


, permanent.’ 
like who wrote 
_—_ 


‘Who wrote 
below, and 


Cc. E. Daniell, Madison, Conn 
the poem of which I give a verse 
where can I obtain it? 

“** My prime of youth Is but a frost of cares, 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain; 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

And all my goods are.but vain hopes of gain. 
The day is fled and yet I saw no sun, 
And now I live and now my life is done.’ ” 

W. E. Pedrick, 44 Broadway, New York City: 
** Will you or some of your readers kindly direct 
me to the source of some verses which appeared 
in & magazine about twenty-five years ago, the 
substance of one verse being substantially as fol- 
lows 

‘** My love he sets on no high pedestal, 
He sees all faults in me 

Gives counsel and comfort in distress; 
But no idolatry.’ 

“I should be very glad to see a correct version 
of all the verses."’ 


The Rev. John B. Tabb, Mattoax, Va.: ‘‘ Can 


lL notice tn the current issue of The | any of your readers direct me to a copy of ‘ The 
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“the 


ee 


Juliet. -Hill, 432 Kast Sixth Street, Plainfield 
N. J: “Can ly the missing word and 
vet Rime suber person and stlliness of 

‘ Stillness -— 
Are signal marks of good breeding.’ '’ 


“W.,"" New York: ‘‘ Can some one tell me the 
name of the author, and the concluding lines ot 
& poem, the name of which I think is ‘ Por- 
masens ?" It begins: 

“There stood an unsold captive in th: mart, 
A gray haired and majesticdl old man 
Chained to a pillar. 

It was almost night 
And the last seller——had gone.'”’ 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Henry J. Biddle Baird, 121 Avenue A, Bay- 
onne, N..J.:. ‘‘ I would like to correspond with 
any one wining sell or exchange Grasset’s 
poster for the ris production of * Die Wal- 

ure.’ "* 


R. J. Miller, 370 State Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: ‘“‘ Any reader having * Philistines’ for sale 
or exchange please write me. I have a few de- 
sirable numbers to exchange for equally valu- 
able ones."* 


Walter Nuffort, 200 Bergen Street, Newark, 
N. J.: “ L want books on the technique of the 
drama, in English, French, and German. Also 
copies of successful plays."’ 


‘A. B. T.,"" 323 East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-third Street, New York City: ‘‘Can any 
reader of THE SATURDAY REVIEW tell me 
where I can get coptes of the twenty-ninth vol- 
ume of the ‘ Universalist Quarterly,’ of the 
ninth and tenth volumes of the ‘ Catholic Presby- 
terlan,’ and the fourteenth volume of the ‘ The- 
ological Review’ ''? 


Joseph P. Gross, 203 Kast One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, New York City: ‘I have nearly 
300 photograyures of famous men and women, 
yachts, paintings, &c., on heavy paper, suitable 
for framing, which I would like to dispose of. 
Would like to secure Boswell's ‘ Life of John- 
son’ and poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. State 
condition and price.”’ 


$500 Books. 


During the auction season of 1899-1900 
that has just ended in London, (the last 
sale here was on June 22,) sixty-four books 
realized $500 or more each. The following 
is a list of these books, the items being 
placed in order of money value: 


TITLE, DESCRIPTION, AND SALE PRICE. 


Ireland's ‘* Records of New York Stage,"’ 
continued by Hagan, 1866-70, 51 vol- 
umes, extra illustrated; Daly 

Douai Bible, 1792, 42 volumes, extre illus- 
trated; Daly... . 

Shakespeare, first 
inches; Daly 

Sanderson's ‘ Signers,’’ 
extra illustrated; Daly 

Cunningham’s ‘‘ Nell Gwynn,” 
volumes, extra illustrated; Daly 

Spence's ‘' Anecdotes,’’ 1820, 4 volum 
extra illustrated; Daly 

Daly's ‘' Woffington,”’ 
extra illustrated; Daly 

Lamb's “' Letters,’’ 1888, 2 volumes, extra 
illustrated; Daly 

* Johnsoniana,"’ 1836, 
illustrated; Daly 

Chariss and Mary Lamb's “ Poetry for 
Children,’’ 1809, 2 volumes, boards; Daly.$2,200 

‘** Woffington,’’ 1888, 2 volumes, 
illustrated; Daly 

Murphy's * Life of David Garrick,’’ 

32, 10 volumes, extra illustrated; Daly..$1,950 

Moore’s ‘Memoirs of R. B. Sheridan,’’ 
1825, 9 volumes, extra illustrated; Daly.$1,800 

Genest>'s ‘‘ English Stage,'’ 1832, 
umes, extra illustrated; Daly 

Forster's ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens,"’ 1872, 

? volumes, extra illustrated; Daly 

Lysons’s ‘' Environs of London,” 
illustratsd; Peel, June 12, 1900 

Mrs. Seymour’s Account of the Origin 
of “ Pickwick Papers,"’ extra illustrated; 
Daly 

Hawkins's “* Life of Edmund Kean,’’ , 
14 volumes, extra illustrated; Daly.... 

**Rolle de Hampole Super Job,"’ printed 
at Oxford by Rood and Hunt about 1481- 
8; Inglis 

Coverdale’s Bible, title 
other leaves in fac simile, 
at Tite sale in 1874;) April 9, 

Bradford's **‘ Laws New York, 1694,’’ four 
leaves in fac simile and lacking the 
separately printed acts; April 16, 1900. ..$1,500 

Boaden’'s ‘‘ Memoirs of J. P. Kemble,’’ 1825, 

9 volumes, extra illustrated; 

Shakespeare, third folio, 1664, 13x8 
Daly 

Book of Hours, 
Inglis 

Bradford's 
1707; April 16, 1000.... 

Moore's ** Life of Byron,’’ 1839, 
umes, extra illustrated; Daly 

Hotten's ‘History of Signboards,"’ 36 
six volumes, extra illustrated; Daly....$1, 

Columbus, Letter in Latin, Rome, 1493, B. 
A. ¥. & with Vespucius, ** Mundus 
Novus,"’ 1502, Harrisse 31; Inglis aren 

Josephus, ‘‘ Hystoire de la Bataille Ju- 
daique,’’ Paris, Verard, 1492, on vellum, 
lacking nine leaves, (the Thorold and Ives 
copy, one of the two perfect copies in ex- 
istence is in the Lenox Library;) 

Pennant’s ‘* Cities of London and 
minster,’’ on large paper,» extra 
trated; Peel 

Garrick’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ 
volumes, extra illustrated; r= 

Homer, first edition, Florence, 1488; Peel... £195 

Chaucer, *‘ Works,"’ Kelmscott Press, one 
of 48 copies bound at the Dones Bindery; 
Marshall 

Johnson and Buel’s ‘ Civil War, 
volumes, extra illustrated; Daly 
re, ‘* Works,"’ edited by 

irshall, 1888, 43 volumes, 

Daly édmas 
first folio, several leaves i 

: April 9, 1900 
» Queene,”’ 

: * Four 

Inglis 
et 


1863, 3 volumes, 


extra 


and several 
(fetched £150 
1900....... £300 


Paris, Jehan du Pr 


Tixall. £225 


West- 
illus- 


, six 
«++» «$1,020 


extra 


_ fac r £170 
Spenser’s 

** Colin 

** Prothalamion 
Thackeray’s ‘* Flore 
Daly 
Smith and 

United State: 

Daly . 

Nichols’ s 4 large paper; 

Pe . £165 
Daly’s ‘* Woffington,”’ 

water colors by Grivaz $750 

£144 


Hymns 
£170 


$800 
or 
extra illustrated; 
$850 


Book of Hours, Paris, 1 
Tnglis  wovce oeevere 

Boswell’s ‘* John 3 1548, 
extra illustrated; Daly 

Spenser's ** Complaints, 
‘Four Hymns,"’ and ‘ 
May 21, 1900 

Shake 


son 
$715 


4 $60 
; Augsburg 
Boaden's 


Fabulae,"’ 
; Ingli “ . ° 
‘Life « Mrs. Jordan,’’ 1831, 
volumes, extra illustrated; Daly........ 
Gen. Grant’s Memoirs,’’ 1885, extra illus- 
trated: Daly.... 
Chaucer's Work 
nary binding April 
Cibber’s ‘* Apology.’ 
tra illustrated A 
Gould's * Birds of Australla,’’ 
plement, 15848-1560, 8 volumes 
1900 
Chaucer's “ ’ 
dinary binding; May 2 
The Boydell Shakespeare 
illustrated; Daly 
vs and Hutton’s 
1886, 10 volumes, 
; Daly 
Thackeray's 
Cambridge, 1820- 


£129 
$600 


° ves $600 
cott Press, ordi- 
16, 1900. 


1740, 


$600 


volume 


1900, 4 c $560 
1802, 19 volumes, 
$551 


extra illustra- 


and ‘' Gownsman,” 
30, 2 volumes; Daly... 
Manning and Bray's ‘‘ Surrey,’’ 1804-1814, 
6 volumes, extra illustrated; Harvey 
Shakespeare, 2d folio, size not given; 
28, 


| tories. 





| Salande 
| match 


| has 


| pay 
£140 | 


| finds 


$585 


£113 | 


|} *OUIRDA; 


folio, inches; Tixall. 
Ings B scvsicaa' “seaman 


copy was sold for £38 106 im 18057) Now 


Book of Hours, Paris, Vosire, 


vellum; Inglis 
Uirie Han.” 1473, leone three leaves; 
Inglis ......... be ntee 


Fulbertus Carnotensin, ‘‘ Visio Lamentabil- 
is,"" no place or date, (a curious xylo- 
@raphic tract;) Inglis...........-...----- £108 

ROBERT F. RODEN. 


Collecting. Cali‘orniana. 


In .a recent issue: of Personal Impres- 
tious, an artistic little monthly published 
in San Francisco, will be found an appre- 
ciative article from the pen of D. P. Elder, © 
one of its editors, upon the subject of col- 
lecting Californiana. Naturally this subject 
will be found to present a field, not only of 
great variety, but also of unusual interest. 
It contains vividly contrasting periods, such 
as the days of the Spanish occupation and 
the old mission fathers, as against the days 
of the gold fever in 1849; or the stirring ad- 
ventures by sea or land of the early voy- 
ages and journeys of exploration and dis- 
covery, against the calmly peaceful days 
which have resulted from a development 
of our American civilization. The first 
printed book mentioning California is by 
Comely Wytfliet, ‘‘ Descriptiones Ptolema- 
icae,"’ Sovanii, 1579, containing nineteen 
maps of America, one of which shows Cali- 
fornia as an island. The next published 
book is a French translation of a Spanish 
manuscript, 168, which was a jump of 
over a hundred years. The period: of ex- 
ploration is very rich in fine books. Sir 
Francis Drake was the first to reach the 
Golden Gate, and following him in explo- 
rations of the Northern Pacific were Cook, 
Vancouver, Anson, Partlock, Perouse, 
Franchere, and others, the accounts of 
their voyages being published in interest- 
ing old editions, quaintly illustrated with cop- 
per engravings and maps. In the journeys 
by land, the opening of the entire North- 
west is included, commencing with Ellis’s 
** Voyage to Hudson Bay,’ 1748; Mackenzie, 
1789; Lewis and Clark's Expedition, 1804-6; 
Gass and Mayor Pike, the discoverer of 
Pike’s Peak. Among later volumes will be 
found Emory, Frémont, Long, Mollhausen, 
Domench, and others bearing more largely 
on the later discovery of gold. The Span- 
ish mission period is particularly rich, in- 
cluding many signatures of the mission fa- 
thers. Among the few rare Spanish books 
still in existence may be found Venegas’s 
“ Noticia de la California, y de su Con- 
quista,"’ Madrid, 1757, in three volumes, in 
the crude vellum binding of the period. An 
English translation of the same in two vol- 
umes, 1789, and a French edition of about 
the same time in three volumes; the ‘Life of 
Father Junipero Serra,’’ published in Mex- 
ico in 1787, is even more rare, while the col- 
lector of California, besides many other 
rare mission books, has before him a rich 
field in the books of 1849. Every returning 
goldseeker had his story, which was said 
to have @xceeded all the classics of the 
imagination, from the “ Arabian Nights” 
down. The days of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee was another group of books, which, in 
turn, are succeeded by early California his- 
A few of its early periodicals might 
be properly included, as well as California’s 
first published volume, Wierzbicki’s ‘‘ Cal- 
ifornia as It Is and as It May Be; or, A 
Guide to the Gold Regions," issued in 184% 
A complete collection of Californiana is thus 
seen to cover a very wide field, but by con- 
fining one’s self to the best books of the 
various periods, a very interesting and com- 
prehensive collection could be made. 


Beware of a Title.* 


Chavanne dedicates her 


The Countess de 
story to ‘The Young Women of America,’ 
and the subtitle the romance being 
‘American Gold Regilding the Coronets of 
‘*Ouirda”’ is to be considered in 
caution. There are your 

and the Marquises all in a 
Handsome and young men, 
without a doubt, only, to quote the 
titled author, “it not the fault of 
the gallants if they turn out to be worth- 
less; it is the unfortunate financial condi- 
tion which does it.’’ Ouirda Winston has 
been educated at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, near Paris. Ouirda American 
born, an orphan, and large 
means. Her best friends in France are the 
de Vervilles. Jeanne Verville is of her 
own age, and Ouirda looks on Jeanne as a 
Mme. Verville would have liked 
son, Gaston, to marry the American 
There are matchmakers in Paris, 
business is to secure rich American 
French noblemen. For a 
frances the Princess 
and Montford 
between and 
the Count Raoyl de Sa 
for Russian 
ruined himself at 
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American Gold Regilding the 
By the Countess Loveay 
York: Drexel Biddie, 
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Illustrated. $1.50, 





BOOK PLATES. 


Lord de Tabley’s Wer on Them in 
a New Edition * 


original edi- 
ires the 
print, 


the 
inst 
sent re 
subject 


The growing 
tion of “ W 
thusiastic reception of 
for there is interes 
of book 
volume 


searcity of 
Guide" 
the 
ted in the 
Lord de 
appeal. There is always A 
kind of veneration for a pioneer, 

cially when the pioneer turns out 
master, as is the with Warren. 
lowing in the footsteps of the 
Parsons, fragmentary 

subject of book plates which was 
IS3T alone his 

was able new 


arren’s en- 
pre 
no one 
plates to whom 
does not 
ind espe- 
to be a 
Fol- 

tev. Daniel 
work on the 
published 

Warren 
field and to 
upon a_ topic 
classification, 


case 
whose 
in preceded 
appear in a 
conduct his Investigations 
that was fresh in 
arrangement, and even nomenclature were 
ed This was indeed a rare privi- 
lege, but improved his opportuni- 
tic to the full His enthusiasm for his 
subject was such that he but few 
mistakes, so that after the of twenty 
years, only few corrections needful, in 
the too long delayed of the 
volume made available, 

At first glance the subject of book plates 
will doubiless dry to many, .1f 
not to most 
lack vitality. 
nothing but 


own, 


to 
so far as 


concer! 


Warren 


made 
lapse 
are 

second edition 


now 


appear quite 
people. The 

Book plates 
** dead leaves."’ 
layman It is only when we begin to read 
the Warren and realize the varied 
lurking interest to be found in book plates, 
in the they so largely signify, in 
the bits forgotten history, the political 
aspects and changes that plates rc- 
veal to the patient student 
gator that a realization of the 
at last that there ts something 
after all. They have 
Warren was the first 
alize it and to point it out 
whom it was a revelation. 

300k plates sprang into favor 
cognate with the advent of printing, 
before. 300k lovers and collectors thus 
marked their volumes and often engraved 
upon their chosen plates warnings against 
who borrowed but returned not again. 
As marks of ownership they fulfilled their 
destiny, but no one thought of studying 
them and of considering the art that entered 
into them until Warren came and modestly 
wrote “A Guide to the Study of Book 
Plates.” When his enduring work was done, 
a great hest appearcd who reveled in the 
treasures that he found and described, The 
books of the barrow marked with book 
plates, now rare and highly cherished, but 
which were then but unconsidered trifies 
that were sold at the stalls, “all in this 
box threepence,”’ took on at last something 
of their true value and securing the ap- 
preciation they deserved. Here and there 
collectors influenced by Warren began to 
gather book plates and to sensible of 
their charms. The " dead leaves" took on 
life and vitality. They were found to have 
“style ’’ that varied with the lapse of time 
and in which history, heraldry, allegory, 
landscape, the pictorial, and other things 
were incidental. 

The engravers of book plates were found 
to include some notable names. Durer, 
3artolozzi, Bewick, and Hogarth were 
among those who so wrought. The rise of 
the book plate from the mere typographical 
label was developed, step by step, until 
book plates were, more and more, exam- 
ples of the graver’s art, with a centred in- 
terest that was threefold, viz.: In the art- 
ist whd designed and executed the plate, 
the owner of the plate, and finally the de- 
sign form itself. 

The field of book plates was speedily 
found to be a wide and growing one, and 
Warren did not pretend to compass it all. 
He strove only to excite in others the in- 
terest he himself felt, in which he was pre- 
eminently ssful, and to the labors of 
Warren have since been addded those of 
Bouchot, Carlander, Castle, Hamilton, 
Hardy, Labouchere, Slater, Warnecke, 
Fincham, and our own Allen, but without 
impairing in any way the value of War- 
ren's work. 

Warren bas contrived to create a stand- 
ard treatise and to combine with ability 
and ample knowlege the amusing quality, 
and at no time does his work become dry as 
dust. 

Warren was fortunate in his day and 
generation in that no prejudice existed 
when be wrote against book-plate collect- 
ors. He was not obliged, therefore, as 
Hardy is, to write a defense of his hobby. 
He is not called an ex-libris highwayman 
because he took a book plate from a vol- 
ume abandoned to a cold, unfeeling world 
and the barrow. He was not placed a lit- 
tle lower than coffin-plate collectors, nor 
did he receive personal abuse because he 
saw something of art, something of litera- 
ture, and, above all, something of charm 
in a book plate that nestles snugly within 
a book a silent symbol of the books owned 


and a reproach to him who has borrowed 
but failed to return. 

There are many to whom the original edl- 
tion of Warren's Guide is not accessible, 
and these will give the present edition, lim- 
ited to two hundred and oy copies for 
America, & warm welcome. ose seeking 
to know what there is of charm and sol- 
ace in book-plate collecting will easily find 
what they seek in the pages of the present 
publication. 


Plates Owned by Clement Shorter. 


Clement King Shorter, the well-known 
Bronté authority, who recently edited Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronté, with 
notes and introduction, and whose ‘‘ Char- 
lotte Bronté and Her Circle”’ throws so 
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NEW YORK, 


Bronté family, is 
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showing the 
Stratford, and bearing a 


The second ple 


Square speare 


Shakespearean 
te is a long, narrow 
in Mr. Railton’s familiar style. Phil 
May is the designer Of a fourth very clever 
plate, which shows a group of jolly-looking 
monks reading from a folio Rabelais, 
one of the more straight-laced brothers 
stands aghast fn the doorway. This 
bookish mottoes from Bucking- 
ham and Richard De Bury, the picture tell- 
ing its Phil May could tell it 
Dudley Hardy, whose theatrical 
work and illustrations are so 
known, has ved ror Mr. Shorter a 
plate which shows a woma figure, in 
decided poster fashion, seated pile 
of seattered hooks, the motto being, ‘' His 
only books were women’s looks,” 
whole plate being decidedly French 
effect. Mr. Linley irne has desig 
still another plate Shorter, 
ful female 
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oblong 
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poster 
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large 
are the most 
of Walter 
far as 
existence such should have 
in all Omar collections. A beautiful female 
figure, seated, is reading from 
book, the background carrying out 
suggestions given the 
spre , roses, a nightingale, 
the following from the Rubaiyat: 

‘Yet ah! that Spring should vanish with 
the Rose! 
That Youth's 

should close! 
The Nightingale 
Ah, whence 
knows?" 
The plates of literary men 
edly interesting 
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Omar 
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and in a panel 


sweet-scented manuscript 


that in the branches sang, 
and whither flown again, who 


form a decid- 
special colleetion, and a 
Shorter’s beautiful book plates, 
fortunate enough to obtain them, 
fail to add very materially 
interest of such a collection. 


Kansas Historical Society.* 


The Kansas Historical Society 
its reputation for accurate extended 
work in its special field and as the fore- 
most State society in the further West. Its 
most recent volume is especially interest- 
ing, because of the variety and quality of 
papers it embodies. There are eightcen 
“memoirs "' of pioneer and prominent Kan- 
sans, and the list includes the late Secre- 
tary of the society, Franklin G. Adams, to 
whose untiring service and judgment, too, 
is due most largely the great collection, 
which is now the property of the State. Mr. 
Adams was not only a man of learning and 
light in historical directions, but he was a 
citizen whose life and services were inter- 
woven with all the danger and audacity of 
historic action which Is associated with the 
name of Kansas. The tributes paid him 
are removed from perfunctory expression, 
as will be seen by the references to his 
“ unfailing courtesy,’ “ love for the entire 
people,” and “amazing industry.” It is 
declared that without him “this library 
could not have been started, this collection 
gathered, except by one who knew the 
whole people and who was honored and 
esteemed by the whole people. It is the 
flower, the development, the embodiment of 
a precious life. And those who have the 
power to gather in for others cannot gather 
for themselves—nothing but character."’ 

The society did honor atleast to his mem- 
ory by preparing for the placing of a tablet 
in the library, and by the choice of his 
daughter, Miss Zu Adams, who was her 
father efficient assistant, as his suc- 
cessor on the Board of Directors, and her 
appointment also as annalist and cata- 
loguer. The collections have now definitely 
passed under the complete ownership and 
contri! of the State, and are fully recog- 
nized «sn legislation as the foundation of a 
great State library, and historical collec- 
tion also. There is an almost complete col- 
lection of Kansas newspapers and period- 
icals from the foundation days, and at 
present the State has 51 dailies, 619 week- 
lies, 103 monthlies, 10 quarterlies, and 24 
other special issues. The library self 
contains 21,978 books, 65,349 pamphlets, 22,- 
426 volumes of newspapers, 22,555 manu- 
scripts, besides 14,563 relics, pictures, 
maps, and atlases. In this connection, as 
in the manuscripts, there are many orig- 
inal and important historical memorabilja. 
The (sixth) current volume of transac- 
tions, besides its State biographical value, 
contains a number of papers of historical 
importance. William BE. Connelley has two 
papers, one being a positive contribution to 
our mid-century historyin the careful gath- 
ering and presentation of facts relating to 
“The First Provisional Constitution of 
Kansas,” which gives the genesis and de- 
tails of a movement begun among the Wy- 
andotte Indians, then living at the mouth 
of the Kaw, or Kansas, River. Some of 
the leading Wyandottes were intermarried 
whites, but most of them had Indian blood. 
They belonged to families often identified 
with the earliest of French and other ex, 
plorers. The Wyandotte was a leading 
tribe in the famous Northwestern, or Hu- 
ron, Confederacy, which was once de- 
stroyed by their hostile kin. The remnant 
tribes removed Lng Kansas, or the Trans- 
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papers, as it 
sinal light upon the free State 
which has since been the 
eause of embittered controversy. One thing 
Prof. Carruth certa and that is 
that the Kansas emigrant movement 
not an tment, however 
much it helped in the way of inducing free 
ment. A paper in the July Chau- 
prove di- 
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Topeka Constitution,’ 
Charles Robinson; the me 
Samuel Walker is another valuable 
of history The annalist of Kansas, 
Daniel W tells *‘ The Story of Kan- 
sas,’ and are a dozen other 
written by the actors which cover important 
events in that stormy Col, Kugene 
F. Ware (Tronquil) sensational 
history to a great and settle- 
ment. There are six on military 
State service. One covers the 
dian campaign of 1867-8 under Gen. Sheri- 
dan, and the other relates to the Philip- 
pine war. There is a brilliant paper on the 
‘Pens That Made Kansas Free,” 
it is claimed that the free State border war- 
fare of 1854 to 1858 gave opportunity to the 
first “ special correspondents 
newspaper life.’ A notable 
volume is found in the references to Sen- 
ator Benton and the service he rendered 
continental freedom and unity by resisting 
the Calhoun policy and advocates, and in 
his working to secure free States beyond 
the Missouri. The orator at the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety was Col. Richard J. Hinton, who de- 
voted his address to the long conflict be- 
tween Calhoun and Benton, bringing out 
many features thereof which have in the 
rush of culminating events been forgotten. 
He proved that Benton's steadfast opposi- 
tion and plotting laid the foundation for 
the final defeat of the doctrine of a voting 
equilibrium in the Senate between 
and free States, and as a 
thereof the precipitation of 
arms, 

Altogether, then, the sixth 
Transactions Issued by the 
ical Society is one of notable value and 
certainly of interest to readers and stu- 
dents all. The new Secretary, George W. 
Martin, is a worthy successor of Judge 
Adams, like him a lifetime editor, but pos- 
sessed also of decided business sagacity. 
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Highly Hypnotic.* 

Without laying the least stress on 
illusionment and the hypnotization,” 
ing by any means sure that hypnotism has 
a “therapeutic instrumentality,” and un- 
certain as to whether it has a value “in 
the treatment of moral and mental dis- 
eases,"’ Miss Zola M. Boyle has written a 
romance about those things, showing, not 
alone inventive power, but a clear literary 
style. Generally romances of this special 
character are filled with exaggerations. 
Miss Boyle seizes on the conditions of her 
and works these up. Marjorie 
was in sore trouble. When 
found her brother dying. 
Then enters suddenly a man who calls 
himself Dr. Seaton. With a word he re- 
stores the ill brother to perfect health. He 
leaves $500. Then he disappears. Mar- 
jJorie tries to find him, but in vain. She 
becomes an actress, and believes that her 
success on the stage is due to the Influence 
of Dr. Seaton. Some years afterward she 
theets Herbert Selwyn. This person is 
said to be ‘“ queer."”” Marjorie makes up 
her mind that the mysterious doctor and 
Selwyn are one and the same person. Then 
the actress falls in love with Henry Win- 
chester, Somehow by means of hypnotic 
influences Winchester's affection for Mar- 
jorie seems to cool. Fortunately for the 
two, Selwyn marries what is supposably a 
strong-minded woman, and then his influ- 
ence, hypnotic or otherwise, fails him. And 
so Mr. and Mrs. Winchester are happy. 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) writes 
from Liverpool, to McClure, Phillips & Co., 
who are to bring out his “Life of the 
Master"’: ‘‘I am just beginning a rapid 
and final revise of the letterpress of the 
‘Life of the Master,’ containing exactly 
what is to go as printed material into the 
book.”” The work, when it appears, will be 
illustrated with drawings and reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Corwin Knapp Lin- 
son. 
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“Tf,” asked the Man in the 
Street, ‘‘Christ were to come 
again to London, in this pres- 
how would 
and what 


ent year of grace, 
He 
would happen ? ” 

“J will try to show you,” 
replied the Scribe. 

The result is: 


A Second 
Coming. 
By RICHARD MARSH, 


$1.50. 

The Critics do not agree about 
this book. Read it for yourself, 
and form your own opinion. 

It will make you think. 

It will give you pause. 

It Will astonish you. 

It Will make you realize hu- 
man relations. 

You will ask questions when 
you read it, 


John Lane 


251 Fifth New York. 
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A Novel. 
thor of 


By W. E. NORRIS, au- 

**Matrimony,” ‘“ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,” “ Marietta’s 
Marriage,” ete. No, 200, Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 

Mr. Norris's new novel presents 
substantial reasons for the favor 
shown this accomplished novelist by 
the reading public. His story is 
charmingly written, diversified by 
incident, clever in characterization, 
and unfailingly interesting. The ap- 
pearance of a new novel by Norris 
at this season will be peculiarly wel- 
come, 


Other Recent novels in Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 
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author of 
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The Romance of a Ranch. 
MARY E. STICKNEY. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 
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by ARTHUR Ff, SmitH, DD. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS i 


TENTH THOUSAND 
W.A.P. MARTIN, poe 


A CYCLE OF Cat AY 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


DESCRIBING THE ABOVE 
J FREE ON APPL: 


Issued Every Thursday,  Suwhecription $1.75 a Year. 


There is no better Summer reading for young 
or old than the bright short stories, character 
sketches and well selected miscellany in The 
Youth's Companion, 

Announcement of the Current Volumaand Sample Copies of 
the Paper FREE, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, Mass. 


_ MR. WEYMANS NEW ROMANCE. 


SOPFIIA. 


A Romance of the Time of tf. By STAN- 
LEY J. WEYMAN, With 12 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, srnaméntal, By 
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Review of Books and Art 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1900, 
— : 
POLITICS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

-. ‘Political discussion is profitable only 
ao far as it deals intelligently with facts 
and principles. All the rest is empty 
and ephemeral. Two interesting and 
full lists of books upon subjects now en- 
gaging the attention of all persons who 
write, talk, or think about political af- 
fairs in this cduntry, that have just 
@ome to hand from the Library of Con- 
gress, appear to be the fruit of a faithful 
effort to promote the higher education 
_of politicians and statesmen. These 
Pamphlet bibliographies are of incal- 
culable value to serious students of cur- 
rent questions, and if they serve aJso to 
bring political discussion during the 
present campaign up to a higher plane 
of intelligence the country will have an 
additional reason to take pride in the 

_ great library at Washington. 


The lists have been compiled by Mr. 
A. P. C. Griffin, Chief of the Division of 
Bibliography in the Library of Congress. 
One of them, a pamphlet of 131 pages, is 
a rich bibliography of the subject of ex- 
pansion. It gives the titles of the books 
in the library relating to the theory of 
colonization, the Government of de- 
pendencies, protectorates, and related 
topics, with references to articles in 
periodicals. The other is a list of books 
relating to trusts. It will be seen that 
the lists have a bearing on two of the 
three “issues "’ of the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

The colonization list was made up in 
response to a request from Senator 
Lodge for a report on the resources of 
the library on this topic. The Massa- 
chusetts Senator must have concluded 
when he received it that he would never 
have to leave Washington in search of 
raw material for his speeches, The 
number of title entries is not stated, but 
the list is a pretty long one. Following 
the general works relating to the theory 
of colonization, there are title entries of 
books treating of the subject from the 
point of view of climate, and then comes 
a pretty formidable list of works on the 
territorial acquisitions of the United 
States, and a reference list of 118 articles 
in periodicals upon expansion, all pub- 
lished since the conquests of the Spanish 
war. We observe that in the periodical 
list weekly journals have a place, but 
the line is drawn at the daily press. Yet 
some uncommonly good things have been 
printed in the newspapers on the expan- 
sion question, pro and con. Following 
the United States list are the lists of all 
the colonizing cguntries. The trust list 
is, of course, less voluminous. 

Work of this kind broadens the useful- 
ness of the Library of Congress. 
bibliographies are helpful, indispensable 
even, to persons whose privilege or duty 
it is to prepare arguments or impart in- 
formation for the 
public opinion. 


purpose of molding 


'“THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE 
COLLEGE.” 

This is the title of an the 
current number of The Independent by 
the President of Lafayette College, situ- 
ated Penn. The article is 
ably and carefully written; it is marked 
by much good sense and candor; it is in 
some regards sound, and there is in it a 
touch of unconscious pathos. It is the 
plea for a reversal, or at least a check 
of the movement that is reducing steadi- 
ly the relative importance of the small 


article in 


at Easton, 


college, and is drawing to the larger col- | 


leges young men of aims and tendencies 
distinctly different from those formerly 
prevailing. It is the cry of the past to 
the eager, pressing, confident present to 
wait and not to seize too large a share 
of the future. 

Dr. Warfield will not complain that we 
allude to his college, excellent as is its 
reputation, as a “small” one. It is so in 
the number of its students, and from the 
fact of its denominational relations, its 
scope is necessarily somewhat limited. 
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We have no « 


those qualities. rial ‘he regards as es- 
sential ‘in the college, “that it seeks with 
zeal and efficiency to form the charac- 
ters of its students pa that its teachers 
work accordingly. men engaged in 
such work under bath conditions the 
tendency of ‘the modern American uni- 
versity, with thousands of students in 
place of hundreds, with a constant pres- 


sure on them from the preparatory 


schools at one end of the course and of 
the special or profesional schools at 
the other, must seem almost unreconcila- 
ble with the true aims of the college. 

Nor can it be denied that in the small- 
er colleges.there are offered certain defi- 
nite and precious advantages which are 
practically unattainable at present in 
the larger ones. The influence of the 
teachers on the taught and of the stu- 
dents on each other, the formation of 
friendships, associations, inspirations 
even, that last far into mature life and 
tend to shape it to noble ends, are fruits 
of the smaller college which we know 
to have been gathered thére and which 
we cannot as yet be sure of our sons 
gathering in the greater institutions. 
There was a time when the smaller col- 
leges offered with these advantages the 
only higher education that could be had. 
In the larger ones we have not the same 
moral and social opportunities. But of 
the higher education it cannot be ignored 
that we have more. To men of the old 
school the latter does not offset the for- 
mer. 

There is, however, much reason to be- 
lieve that the change is inevitable. In a 
free country, with no control! and no 
tangible influence from any central 
source over the course of education, with 
all the desires, needs, and tendencies of 
the people left untrammeled to seek such 
satisfaction as they may, it is practically 
certain that what is, in the way of edu- 
cation, must be. It would not otherwise 
have come about. There has been no 
possible force contributing to the growth 
of such institutions as those over which 
President Eliot and President Harper 
preside except the force of public opin- 
ion. Their progress can be due solely to 
the fact that they supply the broadest 
and most effective demand. 

On the other hand it is likely that, 
though the smaller colleges may not 
have the same relative importance, they 
will satisfy a different demand which 
will prove enduring and will secure to 
these colleges a continued and useful ex- 
That is a question which time 
alone can answer. Given the freedom 
that prevails with our people we can only 


istence. 


be sure of the survival of the fittest—of~ 


those most fitted to survive—that is, not 


necessarily of the best. 


THE “SHORT-STORY.” 
These must be discouraging days for 
Prof. Brander Matthews. He it 
who once wrote a fascinating 


was 
essay on 
the nature and purpose of the short 
story. He declared that there was a 
special brand of the article, which in 
order to differentiate it from the story 
simply short, 
ry.” It was his 
should be much virtue in the hyphen. It 


he called the “ short-sto- 


intention that there 
recognize a “ short- 
it than it is to de- 
differs. from 


is much easier to 
story ’’ when you see 


fine wherein it the story 


which is simply short. Yet every expe- 
that 
Prof. Matthews was right in saying that 


there is a kind of idea which is utterly 


rienced reader of fiction knows 


than 
that of which 
would be useless if expanded. Mr. Brand- 
with 
produced some ad- 


embodiment 
and 


any other 


the ‘ short-story,” 


er Matthews, in conjunction the 
3unner, 
examples of the true “ short- 
If these two had 


story.” gentlemen 


never written anything else than “ The 
Seven Conversations of Dear Jones 
Baby Van Rensselaer,” 


gone far to establish the justice of the 


| learned professor's position. 


But what ‘has become of the writers 
of ‘‘short-stories "’? Mr. Stockton is for- 
sionally tosses into the market place a 
story which is a delightful exemplifica- 
tion of the Matthewsian theory. But 
aside from him and the 
writers of brief tales for the magazines 
for the most part turn out stories which 
are simply short. The editors seem to 
have formed the idea that what makes 
a story in these days is the local color. 
As long as.a story does not deal with 


a few others, 





|} and Death,” 
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| heart throb with sympathy. 


| cessory, as in 
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interest, it has but little chance of an en- 
trance-into the pages of the magazines. 

The truth seems to be that the major- 
ity of the stories now printed in the 
magazines belong to the class which 
Prof. Matthews described as stories 
which were simply short. They are fol- 
jowing the lines of the novels of inci- 
dents and are in themselves mere inci- 
dents, which might take their places in 
longer stories, but which do not peremp- 
torily demand separate existence, How- 
ever, this is only a topic for passing com- 
ment. It need not be regarded as a final 
or fatal state of affairs. Nothing in lit- 
erature stands still. The fashions 
change in books and stories as they do 
in coats and gowns. It is to be regretted 
that the present type of short story is 
not a “short-story,” but there is abun- 
dant room for-hope that it will presently 
go its way into the limbo of the past 
and that the real “short-story” will 
come back to us all the more welcome 


for its enforced absence. 
ME RAS eee 


RIDPATH, THE HISTORIAN. 

The influence upon the multitude of 
John Clark Ridpath, the historian, who 
died this week, was not the less whole- 
some and intellectually stimulative be- 
cause Dr. Ridpath’s literary repute was 
not positively great among the cultivated 
few. He was an earnest, well-informed, 
prodigiously industrious writer, and his 
historical textbooks, if not profound, 
were clear and logical and easily under- 
stood. His ‘“ History of the World,” in 
four volumes, had an extraordinary cir- 
culation all over this country, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of readers to 
whom, perhaps, Gibbon and Hume, Free- 
man and Froude, Parkman and Ban- 
croft, and MacMaster are but names, 
derived great satisfaction from it. His 
several histories of this country were 
also in great-demand. Probably some of 
his widespread reputation grew out of 
his authorship of certain political biogra- 
phies of the “occasional” sort. He 
wrote books about Garfield and Blaine. 
He wrote, also, a life of Gladstone. He 
was one of the editors of a popular en- 
cyclopedia. 

Dr. Ridpath was of sound Ameri- 
can origin and was born on an Indiana 
farm nearly sixty years ago. He had to 
fight for his education, but he was col- 
lege bred, and Syracuse University gave 
him the degree of LL.D. twenty years 
ago. He had been a teacher in his youth 
and for a short time occupied the chair 
of history and political economy in the 
Indiana college knows as De Pauw Uni- 
versity, his Alma Mater. 


BROWNING AS A MUSICIAN. 


sents so many varying aspects that it could 
be truthfully said that to know the man 
Robert Browning would be to know phil- 
osopher, poet, philanthropist, 
musician. 

To know him well, 
acter should be studied separately, 
study of him as a musician is 


most alluring and fascinating of all. 


and the 


one who has a fine technique and a scien- 
tific knowledge of music, musicians them- 
selves losing their spiritual appreciation of 
music 


of mere technicalities. 


But Browning was pre-eminently a musi- | 


cian in the highest sense of the word, for 


the mysterious power of 


and has expressed it in his poems 


he understood 
music, 
more than has any other poet. 
Such poems as “In a Gondola,” 
the 
and * 


picture, 


“ May 
“Love Among Ruins,” 
‘* Saul,” ** Meeting at Night,” Parting 
Morning,” are part part 
all express his own emotions con- 


in the 
song, but 
cerning music. 

are filled with the lilt of a 


others speak of 


Some 


merry and careless; pas- 


in another a sombre 


that makes 


sionate longing, while 
minor key tells a story the 
poems music is 
‘The 
eral,’ “Down in the City,’ 
a Villa,” and the * 
Saul”’ 


soothe is 


In some merely an 


Grammarian’s 
’ “Serenade at 
Heretic’s Tragedy "’; in 
to heal and 


the power of music 


shown, while the 
phasizes the divine 
the truth that the chords of 
by an all-powerful hand. 
One of his distinctly musical poems is “A 
Toccata of Galuppi's,” in which the 
is of a purely worldly type, but beneath its 
airy trills and cadences sounds a pecuiiar 
minor air, subdued and passionate, which 
even the gay Venetians in the midst of 
their love-making were aware of. Another 


poem also em- 
of music and 
life are struck 


source 


music 
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hate 
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‘ls “Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” which 


sounds the organ pipes, and at last brings 
order out of chaos and reduces the noisy, 
incoherent rushes of sound to harmony, 
But “Abt Vogler” is the grandest of all 
the musical poems, and in this is expressed 
the symphony of the human heart and the’ 
musician, and power of music, music in 
which is seen directly the “ finger of God.” 

Other poets have attempted to put into 
verse their thoughts concerning music, but 
none has ever reached Browning's 
heights. of sublime and overpowering: in- 
toxication of sound when 


Earth had attained to Reaven, and there 
was no more, near nor far. 


The theory has often been advanced that 
when the fire of genius is planted in some 
mortal soul it invariably follows the bent 
of the trend of thought in its native land. 
Thus it has been said that Browning is the 
result of a vigorous national intellectual 
life, just as Beethoven is the outcome of a 
great musical life. Other poets might be 
said to have regarded music from the “ out- 
side.” Browning sees it from the “ in- 
side’; they are the audience, as it were, 
coolly critical. Browning is the musician, 
lovingly, patiently, bullding sound on 
sound, until a perfect “ palace of music” 
is reared, noble and majestic. 

Richter, the German poet, is the only one 
approximating him in his conception of 
harmony, and in his stately meter he often 
breathes the same rarefied atmosphere of 
the great English poet. Although the 
charge has been made that Browning's 
stanzas sometimes ‘‘ run mad,” this is true 
in a few instances only; he has the mas- 
ter’s command of rhythm, and, although it 
will be conceded that the meter is occa- 
sionally harsh and discordant, this is 
often intentional, and gives strength and 
ruggedness to the lines, rescuing his poems 
from the “faulty faultlessness"’ of Ten- 
nyson. 

It is in “ Abt Vogler’ that he attempts to 
set forth “‘ the most elusive of all the arts” 
in language. It is.said that this poem at- 
tempts to describe the indescribable, and 
to shadow forth the strange state of clair- 
voyance when the soul shakes itself free 
from all external impressions. In the first 
verse the manifold music is compared to 
a palace, the lower keys giving the base 
of the structure, the upper keys raising it 
higher and higher, till 


The emulous heavens yearned down, made 
effort to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my pas- 
sion to scale the sky. 


The sixth verse compares music with 
other arts which are subject to laws of 
growth; music, however, is almost inde- 
pendent of earthly elements; it is the ex- 
pression of* the soul touched by the 
almighty power. The music of the poem 
is contained in the seventh versé, When the 
abbé says: 


Consider it well; each 
in itself ig naught; 

It is everywhere in the 
and all is said, 

Give it to me to use! 
in my thought, 

And there! Ye have seen and heard; 
sider and bow the head. 


In the eighth verse comes a regret for 
the lost music, a memory 
which has vanished. But 
thought is contained in the 


tone of our scale 
world—loud, soft, 
I mix it with two 


cone 


of the palace 
the highest 
ninth stanza, 


| which might be taken for ¢ ed by al 
The personality of Robert Browning pre- | wi anal Sen i fl 


despairing hearts, because of the fresh 


hope instilled by its ringing: 


What, have fear of from 
who art the same, 

Doubt that thy power can fill the heart 
that thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What 

was, shall live as before, 
On earth the broken ares, in heaven 
perfect round. 


change thee 


the 


all his poems Browning em- 
that this 
probation 
And the 
says: 


Throughout 


his philosophy life is 


merely a preparation, a before 


greater life begins. follow- 


Why 
Why 


else was the pause prolonged 
that singing might issue thence? 
rushed the discords in but that har- 
mony should be prized? 


“Abt Vogler ”’ 
of a fuller 


but 


there is this 
and more 


Throughout 
note per- 
Indeed, such a 
of the més 
from the 


complicated 


poem as ‘“ Abt Vogler” 
sliding by 


sober key 


is one “ans of semi- 


prosaic and 


more one, until one 


can see, even on earth, a small part of 
the “ perfect round of he 
To would be to 
Browning the 
let its truths 
would be to 


life 


“aven.”’ 

understand 
but 
become a 


read it 
something of musician, 
to study it and 
part of life, know in 


the 


part 


mystery of and mystery of 


A. Lang and Music. 
To The New York Times 
I see no reason why Mr. 


Saturday Review: 
Andrew Lang’s 
referred to in an 

for July 
Mr. Lang 


* against music 
SATUR 

take 
11 to bear him out in his con- 


‘* tirade 
DAY REVIEW 
21 should not be n seriously. 
most poets and literary men 
and I think he 
make out his case. The article quoted was 
in St. Paul's, an English maga- 
June, 1897.. The ae. & 
H.,"" who recently took up the opposite side 
of the question in The Glasgow Heratk, is, 
like Mr. Lang, a Scotchman, but is also an 


music,”’ could easily 


writer, 





accomplished musician. In his article—on 
“R. L. S. and Music’’—in The Herald for 
April 21, he merely referred to Mr. Lang’s 
“ tirade "’ in his opening paragraph by way 
of prefacing his remarks on Stevenson's 
attitude toward music. 

As you have shown from your quotation 
from Mr. Hadden’s article, the writer en- 
deavored to demonstrate that Mr. Lang 
spoke chiefly for himself. Nature did not 
make him (Lang) musical, and from this 
Mr. Hadden tries to argue that Mr. Lang is 
somewhat astray in declaring that literary 
men dislike music, and goes on in his. arti- 
cle to prove his point. Of course much can 
be said or both sides, but although what 
The Herald writer says of Stevenson in 
the course of his column and a half arti- 
cle is true and gracefully said, I think Mr. 
Lang is for the most part right in speak- 
ing of music as he does, whether he refers 
to poets and literary men of his own coun- 
try, or includes those of other lands. 

Alphonse Daudet evidently held similar 
views for, in his “‘ Thirty Years in Paris,” 
we find him declaring that “ literary peo- 
ple have a horror of music. Gautier’s opin- 
ion of the ‘humming and brumming called 
music’ is well known. Hugo, Leconte de 
Lisle, Banville, Saint Victor, agreed with 
him. The moment a piano is opened Gon- 
court frowns. 
he has heard 


Zola insists at times that 
this or that piece of music 
‘somewhere,’ but he never knows from 
whom it He has impression 
that he once, in his youth, played some 
instrument, but he no longer remembers 
what it was.” Now, I would have you re- 
member that the man who wrote this was 
not, like Mr, Lang, a_misanthrope. On the 
contrary, he “I love everything 
musical, the lively musical as well as the 
sad and classical; the music of Beethoven, 
the Music of the Spaniards, Gluck and Cho- 
pin, Massenet and Saint-Saéns, Gounod's 
*Faust’ and ‘ Marionette,’ the folk-songs, 
the hand organ, the tambourine, even the 
bells, music for dancing, 
dreaming.”’ 


is. a vague 


tells us: 


and music for 


It was Beaumarchais, was it not, who 
wrote the famous phrase: ‘“‘ The stuff that 
is not worth writing is good enough to 
sing,”” and Theodore Gautier is credited 
with the bon mot, “Of all noises, music 
is the dearest.” Fontenelle frequently said 
that there were three things in this world 
he could never understand, namely: Gam- 
biing, women, and music, and the amiable 
poet, La Fontaine, was considered by his 
friends a victim of melophobia. Victor 
Hugo, it is said, had to be coaxed by the 
composer who desired to put his lines in 
muusic. “‘ Are not my verses,” he would say, 
“ sufficiently harmonious to stand without 
the assistance of disagreeable noise?" 

In Andrew Lang's article, referred to by 
Mr. Hadden, only a few instances are not- 
ed of poets and literary men who disliked 
music, such as Dr. Johnson, Scott, Shelley, 
Tennyson, and others. The list could have 
been made a much bigger one without rum- 
maging very long through a fairly good 
memery. Byron had no ear for music, and 
Samucl Rogers had so poor a taste for the 
art that when he dined alone “it was his 
custom to have an Italian organ grinder 
playirg in the hall, the organ being set to 
the ‘ Sicilian Mariner's’ air, and other pop- 
ular tunes of the South.”’ Carlyle, 
other hand, detested barrel organs, and for 
that reason, I suppose, he ought to be 
classed among the true lovers of music. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold had no musical taste 
whaicver, and Charles Kingsley belonged 
to the same class, but believed it was a 
good thing because it was “such a fine 
vent for the feelings."’ Henry Buckle, the 
historian, could not tell one tune from an- 
other, although he had a wonderful mem- 
ory for everything else. There is only one 
instance on record of Macaulay being able 
to distinguish one tune from another, says 
his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in 
his biography of the great historian, and 
that was on a certain occasion when the 
band played “‘ The Campbells Are Coming ”’ 
at Windsor Castle. Dean Stanley, with all 
his culture, had no ear for music, and 
Dean Heok knew only two tunes—‘‘ God 
Save the Queen" was one, and the other, 
said he, ‘‘I don’t remember.” 


on the 


If space permitted, many more names 
could be added to those I have given, but I 
think enough has been said to show that 
Mr. Lang spoke within reason when he de- 
clared that most poets and literary men 
hate music. Still, if you don’t like that, 
and fancy the clever Scotchman states the 
matter too strongly, you may take it as an 
eminent American novelist put it when 
asked: “What do you think, of music?” 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘I see no harm in it.” 

CUNNINGHAME MOFFET. 

Louisville, Ky., July 25, 1900, 


Cooper’s “Ned Myers.” 
1. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
From the several communications sent 
you as to the authorship or even evidence 
of such a person as “ Ned Myers,” the 
writer was not far wrong whén he sent to 


as “The French Go 
‘Embroidered Handkere 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1900. 


Forgotten Naval 
Cooper.” 

Those interested in this story of the sea, 
@ seaman and several incidents of our 
early naval history, are referred to in this 
article in which the circumstances of the 
writing are told in full. But as the num- 
ber may not be in reach of many readers 
of Tue Times, I may be pardoned for stat- 
ing, as briefly as possible, the facts in the 
case: 

The writer lived in Cooperstown in 1843, 
when Ned Myers visited Mr. Cooper, and, 
although a boy, was well acquainted with 
the old sailor, seeing him almost daily, 
and was more than once in the library 
of “The Haill’’ when Ned was called in 
to tell some of the episodes of his life. 

The tale, although written by Mr. Cooper, 
is in the form of an autobiography; it was 
believed by him to be strictly true; in fact, 
many of the incidents were shared in com- 
mon by each, 

That the tale does not appear 
Darley edition and others of Cooper's 
novels is because it is not a novel and 
would have no place in a set, strictly so 
called. The attention of the Messrs, Put- 
nam was called to the fact that the book 
was almost forgotten, which is the rea- 
son of its republication, and in the beau- 
tiful style of the “‘ Mohawk" edition, 

While writing of Mr. Cooper, perhaps you 
will allow me the space to make a few cor- 
rections of your correspondent and others. 

I know none of his works which were 
published anonymously, excepting his first 
effort, ‘ Precaution,” and some of his 
fugitive pieces. True, he had the habit 
of his day of saying on the title page, 
“By the Author of,” &c., without giving 
his name, but the author of “The Spy” 
was never in doubt after the publication 
of that tale. 

Some of the novels appeared under more 
than one title, as “Jack Tier’ was orig- 
inally known as “‘ Rose Budd," and many 
appeared in England with different titles 
from those in the United States, ‘“ The 
French Governess,” of which your corre- 
spondent is in doubt, came out in Graham's 
Magazine in 1843, as ‘“‘ The Autobiography 
of a Pocket Handkerchief.” 

I am more than anxious, however, at 
this time to relegate into oblivion a num- 
ber of the so-called portraits of Mr. Cooper 
which many of the publications of the day 
impose upon credulous readers. The paint- 
ing by Chappel has nothing in it to desig- 
nate the author but a lock of hair and his 
necktie, and the former has not even the 
merit of being a scalplock. The “ Jarvis" 
portrait, painted at the age of thirty-three, 
and the ‘' Brady” photograph, taken at 
the age of sixty, are the best extant. All 
of the above may be found In the number 
of The Bookman for March, 1897. The 
“Elliot ’’ portrait, which prefaces ‘ Pre- 
caution’ in the Darley edition, may be ac- 
cepted for its spirited and sailorlike atti- 
tude, and is, in the main, a good likeness. 
All others, including the latest, which ap- 
peared in The Churchman of July 14, should 
be cremated, and their ashes scattered to 
the four winds of heaven beyond hope of 
restoration. G. POMEROY KEESE. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., July 30, 1900, 


History by Fenimore 


in the 


II. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THE SATURDAY Review of July 28 W. 
H. Farrington asks why ‘“ Ned Myers” 
was not included in the Darley edition of 
Cooper's works. The reason for this 
omission seems plain—‘‘ Ned Myers” is a 
biography, and would therefore be out of 
place in a set of novels. This Darley or 
Townsend edition of Cooper contains 
thirty-three volumes, not thirty-two, 
stated by Mr. Farrington. 

So much has been said lately about ‘‘ Ned 
Myers" that a sketch of the book, or, 
rather, of its history, may not be out of 
place. 

In the Fall of 1806 Fenimore Cooper 
was sent to sea in the ship Sterling out 
of New York, the voyage lasting until 
September, 1807. In this ship's company 
was the boy Ned Myers; the two boys 
were much together, and became great 
chums. On the return of the ship to Amer- 
ica the boys parted, Cooper to enter the 
navy, Myers to follow the life of a mer- 
chant sailor. After meeting once for a few 
moments in 1809, the boys lost all track 
of each other for thirty-four years. In 
September, 1840, Myers, a _ broken-down 
sailor, was admitted to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor on Staten Island. In the Fall of 
1842 Myers became convinced that the 
then well-known author must be his old 
friend, and wrote to Cooper at Coopers- 
town. An immediate reply was made by 
Cooper in these words: “I am your old 
shipmate, Ned.” In June, 1843 Cooper vis- 
ited New York, sent for Myers to join him, 
and took the old shellback up to Coopers- 
town for a long visit. During that Sum- 
mer Cooper wrote from dictation the story 
of Myers's life. Clark Russell, always a 
severe critic of Cooper's novels, says of 
this biography, ‘“‘I believe the only nar- 
ratiye of his in which a sailor could pick 
but few holes is ‘Ned Myers,’ the whole 
of which, he himself declares, he took 
down from the dictation of a man who had 
been at sea with him."’. This book seems 
to have been published in at least one set 
of Cooper's novels; my copy is numbered 
33 In a set published by Stringer & Town- 
send, New York, 1852, but the book 1s 
not in my thirty-three volume, Townsend 
edition, iNustrated by Darley. 

Mr. Farrington also stated that Cooper's 
“The French Governess”’ is difficult to 
identify. This story had three titles. In 
Graham's Magfzine, 1843, as “ Autobiog- 
raphy of a Pocket Handkerchief’; in 
Brother Jonathan as “Le Moucholr; an 
Autobiographical Romance,” and in Eng- 
rness; or, the 


as 


SCHILLER. 


His Unfinished “Demetrius ” Again 
Completed. 


VIENNA, July 5.—As we walk through 
the long galleries of sculptures in foreign 
museums, sooner or later we become haunt- 
ed, not so much with the completed and 
the perfect beauty in them as by the 
broken masterpieces, the torsi. In so strik- 
ing a number of instances the highest 
thought, the ripest energy of the sculptor 
seem to have been condensed on precisely 
what is left half done or else shattered. 
The Victory fluttering at the top of that 
gray staircase in the Louvre, or, at Olym- 
pia, the Hermes of Praxiteles, beyond 
which even a Uranidean conception of di- 
vinity cannot go; the Barberini faun, the 
Dirce, all win us by the double appeal of 
great beauty and of untimely imperfect- 
1ess., But of all such interrupted products 
of genius, the richest list for general la- 
r.enting comes in literature, of course, 
ranging from a philosophy system to a ro- 
mance oc a poem. Time is short for all 
that an author dreams, plans, essays, and 
suddenly must relinquish. ‘ Millions of 
noney for an inch of time!" But the vain 
outery is soon siilled. 

When Schiller died, the author 
“ Wallenstein” irilogy of ‘* The 
Orleans,” of ‘ William Tell,” of ‘ The 
Robbers,” and of so much else that 
is a part of the great framework of 
Germany's poetical drama forever, left 
unfinished what perhaps would have 
been his strongest tragic piece for the 
Stage, or even for the closet—‘' Demet- 
rius."" He wrote only an act and a half of 
a five-act project. Never could a dramatic 
poet find a stronger subject—the career of 
the young Russian adventurer who rushed 
forth in 1608 from a monastery to declare 
himself the true Emperor of Russia, to 
raise his standard of revolt against the 
Czar-Regent Boris Godunov; to receive the 
help of the King of Poland in a war for 
the crown, to succeed in his attempt suffi- 
ciently to ascend the throne in Moscow, 
with his young bride as a Czarina, and 

‘then, and not until then, to perish most 
miserably as a counterfeit and usurper, 
who has been deceived even by his own 
fiery self. All this is history that is truly 
stranger than fiction! You cannot in hu- 
man romance surpass it any more than you 
ean outdo the tragedy of the Second Pre- 
tender, James IIT. of England; or the dark 
story of Maximilian and Carlota, or the 
life of Alfred Dreyfus. 

But, unfortunately, Schiller laid his pen 
down with ‘Demetrius’ not even all 
sketched, as a play. He wrote the opening 
splendid scenes in which the ill-starred De- 
metrius (who is now to-day supposed to be 
really a mere peasant lad named Ostrépier) 
wins over the Polish Parliament t¢ his aid, 
and he began on part of the succeeding 
action, in which a powerful but sinister 
character, the mother of Demetrius, hears 
that her lost son lives, and claims her rec- 
ognition before all the world. The scene in 
the lonely nunnery where the ex-Empress 
Marfa lives, brooding over her lost power; 
the episode in which she suddenly learns 
of the new career possible to her through 
Hier supposed son, is of Schiller to the core 
for human nature and diction. But there 
ended the great fragment, with the ex-Em- 
rress crying out alone, half believing in 
the impostur, half unbelieving, yet deter- 
mined to wreak her vengeance on the reign- 
ing Czar, her brother-in-law, if this bewil- 
dering turn of fate’s wheel affords her a 
chance: 

" 3 ereoft “E < bt! 

Hie js my. son, ‘Peril believe it—will! © ° ° 
He comes to me, he brings his hosts to me, 
All to release me, my affront to venge! 
Thou Sun eternal, that this ball of earth 
Encirelest! Be thou herald of my hope! 

These were the last lines of verse that 
Schiller ever wrote, found in his desk. 


of the 
Maid of 


Since Schiller’s death many attempts to | 


e.moplete this extraordinary masterwork 
in the way of a drama of Russian na- 
tional history have been made—in fact, 
all too many. (By the way, other play- 
wrights, Puschkin himself, included, and 
more than one opera-book maker have 
ut'lized the story of “The False De- 
mctrius.".) Goethe gave over_his mere 
intention, but Maltiz, Grimm, Bodenstedt, 
Hebbel, Kiihne, Sievers, and Laube, none 
of them trivial names, utilized the frag- 
ments from Schiller with more or less of 
piety, freedom, .and enthusiasm. Laube’s 
work has been that most generally ac- 
cepted, and it has taken a regular reper- 
tory place on German-speaking stages. 
But it does not attain a high movement as 
poetry or drama. 

The recent new “completion” of the 
piece by the hand of Augusta Gétze, a 
Weimar novelist, musician, and playwright 
is, however, of such interest that I ques- 
tion whether fresh pretendants to the 
Schiller treasure in question will do well to 
fash themselves especially over their 
own private plans and attempts. If any 


one of them be a genius of the Schiller 
stature, Hfeaven forbid he should not do 
better tha, Augusta Gétze! But he will 
need a trie Aufschwung, and while the 
Weimar lady cannot fly into the air like 
Schiller, she has a wing of no usual power, 
especially among women dramatists. She 
is a sort of Miss Mitford, or Johanna Bail- 
lie, or Emma Lazarus, in her limitations 
and her abilities. Her completion of the 
“Demetrius was first heard at Weimar 
and at Mannheim. Sharp criticism, some 
ot it curiously ill-balancec, naturally re- 
eulted. The author has been rebuked, 
commended, nicknamed, overpraised, over- 
censured—all in turn. But somehow, the 
Augusta Gétze “ version’ has been making 
theatrical and. literary headway. I con- 
fess I opened it and went to its recent 
quite special presentation at Wies' n, 
iven there by the request of the Emperor 

illiam, with much canservatism of heart. 
I have had two Latin lines, both Virgilian, 
in mind, a Mttle varied—“ Procul, procul, 
este Au tae! *? 4’ Du mi facti’’® 


THE ea. POINT OF 


. 


Miss Mary E. Wikins’s novel 
“ The Heart’s Highway” was pub: 
lished in June. In 
July it was third on 
the list of “Best 
Selling Books,” 
which means that it 
has at once touched 
the hearts of many 
thousand novel 
readers. It is a love 
story and the most 
generally popular of 
| all the authors’ fa- 
mous books; but un- 
like the others the 
scene is laid in Virginia and the 
|time is in the 17th century. 3d 
edition is ready. Price $1.50. 
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“Bob, Son of Battle,” by Alfred 
Ollivant, is the 
best dog novel of 
recent years—the 
only really great 
book of this kind 
since “Rab and 
His Friends.” The 
new edition has a 
delightful’ portrait 
of Bob. Separate 

photographic print 

“TAL As ashy of this picture sent 

A book to be thankful ON receipt of 25 
for.—N. ¥. Sun. cents. 30th thou- 
sand of ‘‘ Bob,” just off press. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
Publishers, New York. 


P.S. Advance copies of our Fall 
book announcements are in from the 
printers. Readers of The Times, 
librarians, and all interested are in- 
vited to send for copies, 
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“woman with a great beard under her 
muffler." But | came away with respect 
for the deed as well as tor this bold at- 
tempt of this German lady of letters. Chief- 
ly for the stage play, I confess. For the 
merit of Augusta Gé6tze’s ‘‘ completion” 
of ‘* Demetrius” is :ts Theatermassigkeit 
—it ‘‘plays well,” and with scenic and 
dramatic vigor, first, last, and altogether. 
The other versions, even Laube's—fail 
something in this essential. It is as such 
Schiller valued it, never forgot it. The 
**gallery,’” the intellectual “ gallery,’”’ was 
ever in the poet's mind, in a drama, how- 
! ever strong its poetic aim. Study his best 
} plays. See how true this is of Schiller; 
as of the best of those several great Eng- 
lixh play writers we call ** William Shake- 
epeare’’ or of Webster, and Marlowe and 
Len Jonson, and of Corneille and Racine 
and Goldoni. Tennyson overlooked it too 
much, and Ibsen carés nothing for it as 
a ground principle. But it holds. A dra- 
matic work must be dramatic. Hence one 
respects this Gétze attempt, for it is suffi- 
clently poetic to be dignified, and it is a 
strong stage poem. I confess I do not like 
the harshly managed concluding scenes, 
especially the almost sacrilegious assassi- 
nation of the new crowned usurper in the 
crowded church in Moscow. Nor do I like 
overmuch the strong likeness between the 
scene of the half-frantic Marfa’s refusal 
to recognize Demetrius as her son, and the 
| main incident in Scribe’s libretto for Myer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Le Phophéte.’’ But Augusta Gdtze, 
after all, sticks to history, even in such 
melodramatic accent. 

Moreover, this Weimar woman-poet in- 
corporates smoothly and carefully all the 
fragments that Schiller left. She unifies 
the structure well, first and last. Schil- 
} ler left behind him a memorandum stat- 
ing that one main, explicit, strong ele- 
ment, the physiological element, he felt 
vital to the piece. It was to be the sud- 
den and dreadful soul battle in the young 
usurper when he had reason to believe 
that he had been deceived by politicians 
and priests—was not the lost Prince—was 
a poor sham, yet a sham to which, at this 
stage, the hopes of Russia and Poland 
were hanging. ‘To this fine theme Augusta 
Gétze also strives to be faithful and is 
faithful, if with no such force of human 
feeling as only a man and a poet of first 
order—Byron not forgot—could exhibit. 
The truth is that “ Demetrius" was and 
| is essentially a masculine topic for poetical 
drama. But Augusta Gitze has a strong 
spirit witha. Her scenes in which De- 
metrius in horror really suspects he is no 
true Czarowitch, but a tool of narty, has a 
fine movement not unworthy of Schiller, I 
translate it almost literally: 


O Firmament of Heaven! 
Standest thou fast in only my belief? 
Ye pillars of this world, crash ye not 
down, 
Only because ye are not built on—doubt: 
Thou Sun, that wanderest, secure, thy way, 
Thee at believe no being doubts thy 
ight! . 
O Chaos! since I doubt, I doubt—myself! 
Black whirlwind, void of every inner 
gleam! 
No God! Instead, an altar of mere chance! 
I, 4 pareertt as naught! Woe’s me—I 
oubt! 


That is not bad dramatic poetry by a 
great deal. 

Frau Gitze's work for Schiller and for 
herself was extremely well given on this 
occasion of its advance into an imperial 
theatre, (for such the finé Wiesbaden one 
is,) with that admirable stock actress, 
Clara Ziegler, as the Empress-mother, + 
Marfa, and Herr Wiecke in the title part. 
The piece as printed is much longer than 
is desirable. ut the imperial guest and 
his party, as well as a t concourse of 
strangers to the May festival, of which 
it was the dramatic piéce de résistance, 
seemed not too critical of its length. The 
scenic dress, like all Wiesbaden mountings 
on thesd special occasions, was really mag- 
nificent. 

It will be unwise now to 
preme future for this comple 
Schiller fragment in rivalry to 
or to come. But it certainly merits more 
lterary- notice than, somehow, it has 
ceived, from German censors 
falftnods ‘as, possible. ‘whore 
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final. The Macmillan Company have now 
4m preparation for publication in October 
full Mustrated editions of the two books, 
the pictures being reproductions in photo- 
gravures and half-tones of photographs 
taken by the author herself. Although the 
gossip of London society, added to the in- 
ternal evidence in the text, points to Prin- 
cess Henry of Pless as the author of these 
delightful volumes, the publishers still re- 
main non-committal on that point, and we 
may state with authority that, owing to 
the author’s persistent modesty, or for 
other reasons, the forthcoming editions of 
her books will not bear her name on the 


title pages. 


It now turns out that the original of 
Mr. Roland MacDonald's “The Sword of 
the King,” which is being published by 
The Century Company, was a play, which 
had already been performed in England for 
copyright purposes. It may be of interest 
to know that Mr. MacDonald spent #everal 
years not long ago in America. His father 
is Dr. George MacDonald, well known as 
a poet, novelist, and preacher. The au- 
thor of “ The Sword of the King” is forty 
years of age, and received his education 
at Trinity College, Oxford. For two years 
he was a schoolmaster in England, and 
also for two years he taught at Hill School, 
Pottstown, Penn., and then for four or 
five years he was headmaster of the 
Ravenscroft School at Asheville, N. C. 
In 1894 he returned to England, and since 
then has had two or three years’ experi- 
ence on the stage, and has written several 
plays, in one of which he toured for a 
year in the British Provinces with his col- 
laborator, Mr. H. A. Saintsbury. His wife, 
who is a niece of Mrs. Kendal, is an 
actress, whose stage name is Miss Con- 
stance Robertson. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has, through hfs 
secretary, written to a correspondent stat- 
ing that, so far as he knows, there is no con- 
nection ‘“between his family and the place 
named Rudyard,” which is situated on the 
North Staffordshire, a railway station be- 
tween North Road and Uttoxeter, England. 
The letter is published in The Manchester 
Daily Dispatch, in which is described a 
belief cherished by the people of Rudyard 
that their village has furnished the name 
for the great writer. Mr. Kipling feels 
sorry that he can in nowise support the 
illusion with trustworthy data. The good 
people of Rudyard are said to be bearing 
up magnificently under the news. Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi! 


It is said that M. Brunetié@re, the editor 
of La Revue des Deux Mondes, who is an 
authority on Bossuet, often styled the 
“Eagle of Meaux,” received the following 
letter from an American showman: “ I 
have just heard that a Meaux Eagle, very 
celebrated, it appears, in your own country, 
has become your exclusive property. As 
proprietor of one of the largest museums in 
the United States of America, I may say 
that this Meaux Eagle, whose reputation 
has been enhanced by your eloquence, 
would be valuable to me. [If you will let 
me have this rare bird, and tell me how 
you feed him, you can quote your own 
figure."" M. Brunetiére politely explained 
that this “rare bird"’ had been dead for 
nearly 200 years, and had never even been 
stuffed! 

Friends of Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
expect him to arrive in the city before the 
middle of the month from South Africa, 
although it has generally been supposed 
that he would follow the fortunes of the 
British Army until the formal end of the 
war. the completion of his pict- 
uresque sketches of war campaigns which 
are appearing Magazine, and 
which will ultimately be brought out in 
book form, Mr. Davis is said to have in 
mind the writing of an ambitious political 
and diplomatic history of the conflict. It 
ls also that he several short 
stories, some of which are written and 
others mapped out, the scenes of which are 
laid in South Africa in war time. 


Besides 


in Seribner’s 


said has 


New York 
publishers’ 


Three 
for 


publishers 
rights in 
tories by 


are bidding 
America of a 
volume of five Gen. Baden-Pow- 
ell, which will appear in London from 
Heinemann’s in September under the title 
of “Sport in War.” The storics originally 
appeared in The Badminton Magazine, and 
the defender of Mafeking cabled home his 
permission for publication in this new form 
immediately after the town had been re- 
lieved. It may be recalled that the Gen- 
eral has already secured some 30,000 read- 
ers for his “ popular” book on scouting. 


Mr... Rashleigh WHolt-White; who is 
srand-nephew of the celebrated Gilbert 
White of and the present head 
of the White family, is at work upon a life 
of his great-uncle, which Mr. Murray will 
publish in London It will be based upon 
fresh material in the possession of the fam- 
ily, hitherto accessible to the 
and includes letters, journals, and man- 
uscripts by the author of “The Natural 
History of Selborne," also correspondence 
from his life-long friend and contemporary, 
the Rev. J. Mulso. We learn from London 
that there are also to be new memoirs of 
Cardinal Richglieu and Richard Wagner. 


the 


Selborne 


not 


public, 


Both of these celebrities have already been 
productive of considerable biographical 
material in English. Richeligu figures in 
several plays, icluding Lytton'@ 
drama and the numefous adaptations of 
Dumas’s ‘Three Musketeers,"’ while his 
authoritative biography was written by M. 
Gustave Masson in 1854. As for Wagner, 
we have the memoir by FP. Hueffer in the 
“Great Musician” series, (18%3,) and FP. 
Praeger's “‘Wagner ag. 1 Knew Him," 
(1802.) There are also the English transla- 
tions of the monographs by F. Muncker 
(1891) and H. 8. Chamberlain, (1807.) Add 
to these the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, 
published in English in 1888, and the letters 
to Dresden friends, published later on. 


A “ professional " reader who has perused 
the manuscript of Cutcliffe Hyne’s next nov- 
el, The Filibusters,” writes concerning it: 
“Mr. Hyne has evidently first-hand knowl- 
edge of the types and places he describes, 
which is not always the case with this 
style of writer. The book is a brisk, read- 
able novel of adventure, and is not at all 
forced or written under pressure.’ ‘The 
story is said to deal with the participants 
in an expedition that successfully captures 
the Presidency of a Central American Re- 
public. It will soom be ready from the 
press of the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


Librarians and others interested in the 
cataloguing and preservation of books for 
public use will be glad to hear tnat the 
Trustees of the British Museum are issuing 
a pamphiet on the subject, which may be 
had on application. Thus the frequent 
question with visitors to the Museum— 
‘How can you possibly catalogue so many 
books in such a way that they become 
readily accessible?""—is at length ans- 
wered. Apart from anything else, this 
pamphlet, which bears the portentous title, 
“Rules for Compiling the Catalogues in 
the Department of Printed Books in the 
British Museum,” should be useful to li- 
brarians in this country as well as in Eng- 
land. Here they will find the fine fruit 
of their calling—the cataloguing of « great 
library raised to a science. Entries in the 
catalogue, as may be noted, are of two 
kinds, main entries describing adequately 
the centents of the books to which they 
refer, and supplementary entries in the 


form of cross references. 


A volume of stories of American lawyers 
and their clients has been written by Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill, a graduate of Yale and 
a member of the New York bar, for the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Mr. Hilt Is 
perhaps the first American to write a 
volume of stories on these themes, al- 
though the English barrister has not hesi- 
tated to put the dramas of his profession 
into the form of brief fiction. Mr. Hill's 
work in this new field should be interest- 
ing to thousands of lawyers throughout 
the country, as well as to the much 
greater number of those who have had 
experience as Htigants or as jurymen. 
The volume, which will be entitled, ‘‘ The 
Case With Exceptions,’’ will be presented 
in September without previous serial pub- 
lication. Mr. Hill has contributed to peri- 
odical literature on various occasions, and, 
in collaboration with 8. P. Griffin, wrote 
“Miniatures of Balzac,” which bears the* 
imprint of D. Appleton & Co. 


“Newest England,” Henry Demorest 
Lloyd's new book, which Doubleday, Page 
& Co. have in preparation, has nothing 0 
do with the “ tight little island," but is a 
series of impressions of a democratic tray- 
eler in New Zealand and Australia. Mr. 
Lloyd spent the greater part of last year 
in the British colonies of the Pacific, and 
has prepared an elaborate and what may be 
considered an authoritative explanation of 
the workings of these extensions of democ- 
racy, which have so recently found ex- 
pression in the passage of the Australian 
Commonwealth bill by the Imperial Par- 
liament; and, in this respect the volume will 
be particularly important, as apparently 
Mr. Lloyd has done for the Australian 
Commonwealth what Mr. Bryce did for the 
institutions of the United States in 
“American Commonwealth.” 


his 


Mr. H. T. Finck is said to be hiding him- 
self somewhere at the seashore where he 
work without interruption upon the 
pages of his ‘“* Songs and Writ- 

which Charles Scribner's Sons will 
publish within a few months in their Music 
Lovers’ Library. 


can 
last 


ers,”’ 


nong 


Many members of the British literati have 
become enthusiastic over the idea of pre- 
serving the Irish language as a vehicle for 
Irish literature yet to be written. A move- 
ment is now on foot to have it introduced 
in the curriculum of all the schools in 
the Irish-speaking districts of Ireland. The 
lay press of London regards the proposal 
as both new and astonishing. Mr. George 
Moore, in setting forth in The London 
Times that the aim of the movement is to 
provide a vehicle for future literature, con- 
tends that the English language,} burdened 
with 400 years of literature, ha¥ lost its 
freshness, and that its fate is to become 
merely the language of commerce, as Latin 
became the language of theology. The lit- 
erature of \the future, Mr. Moore thinks, 
will be written in the smaller languages 
rather than in the universal languages, and 
he talks about Danish, Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, and Finnish as fit vehicles for true 
artistic work. But as regards the Irish 
language, what ground has any one for be- 
lieving that it did not exhaust itself in the 
old Irish literatute? There are some people 
who believe that Provencal exhausted it- 
self in a similar way, in spite of the Fé- 
libres. But for the time being, at least, 
many English writers are enthusiastic on 
the subject, and gleefully cite Edmund 


Gosse’s figurative atetum: .* The language | 


Ireland has been blossoming there un~- 

like a hidden garland of roses, and,_ 

the wind has blown from the 

west, our English poetry has felt the vague 
perfume of it.’* 


Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who has just been 
sent to China by President MeKitley as a 
spectal diplomatic agent, is knowr in the 
Mvterary world as the author of a vuluabie 
book of trave? and exploration in China, 
Mengolia, and Thibet. “The Land of the 
Liamas,” published by The Century Com- 
pany, is a large volume of 400 pages, fuily 
fitustrated, mapped, and indexed. It re- 
eords, In excellent literary style, a journey 
which The Nation characterized as, with 
the exception of that of Huc and Gabet, 
“probably the most difficult and danger- 
ous executed in Asia in the course of this 
century.” It is interesting to know that the 
author purposes traveling extensively in 
China, notwithstanding the danger that at- 
tends such an undertaking at the present 
time. Fortunately, he is a master of the 
languages there. 


In spite of the complications in China, the 
British publishers, relying upon the belief 
that the Boer war is near an end, will pre- 
sent, in the early Autumn, those many 
books which have been held over on ac- 
count of the hostilities in South Africa. 
The coming season, therefore, promises to 
be a very full one in the London publish- 
ing world. Among the lists we notice the 
following titles, all of which have been ar- 
ranged for simultaneous publication in this 
country: “The Soft Side,” by Henry 
James; ‘‘ In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford; ‘“‘ Quisante,"’ by Anthony 
Hope; “ Richard Yea and Nay,” by Mau- 
rice Hewlett; ‘‘ Cunning .Murrell,” by Ar- 
thur Morrison; “A Master of Craft,’ by 
W.-W. Jacobs; ‘“‘ Sons of the Morning,’ by 
Eden Phillpotts; ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier,” 
by Lucas Malet, and “ Zuleika Hobson,”’ by 
Max Beerbohm. 


Alfred Henry Lewis has written a sequel 
te his Wolfville book, for which he has 
not yet found a title. \Jt will be published 
in the coming Autumn by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Although “ Sand Burrs,” 
Mr. Lewis’s latest book, contained a few 
Wolfville stories, it mingled them with 
tales of certain unusual and entertaining 
phases of life in New York and elsewhere. 
The forthcoming volume will be essentially 
a Wolfville book. 


Mr. Hagbert Wright, the librarian of the 
London Library, is at present visiting 
Count Tolstol at the latter’s home in Rus- 
sia. He has in preparation a biography of 
the Russian novelist and philanthropist, 
which he is anxious to go over with Tolstoi 
before offering it to the public. 

Hienry A. Beers is spending the 
Short Beach, Conn., where he 
“ English Romanticism 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ which he hopes 
to have ready in the Spring of 1901. He 
has been devoting much time to this book, 
and although he had it largely blocked out 
when his earlier volume, * English Roman- 
ticism of the Eighteenth Century,"’ ap- 
peared, three years will have intervened 
between the publication of the former and 
that of its predecessor. The forthcoming 
work, like the first, will be published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It is probably Prof. 
Beers's youthful experience in writing fic- 
tion, much of which is humorous, that in 
no small degree explains the popular charm 
of his more ambitious and technical writ- 


ings. 


Prof. 
Summer at 
is at work upon his 


There is apparently a scheme foot in 
London to entice publishers to accept man- 
uscripts, nolens volens. At any rate, they 
have been duly warned by the following ad- 
vertisement in a literary paper: 

MSS. copies from ten d. per 1,000 words in 
a new and effective style which-gives the 
MS. a special chance. 

Are London publishers, 
style in a story 


on 


failing to find 
or article, to succumb to 
style in its presentation? Buyers of books 
and founders of private libraries have been 
known to purchase volumes on account of 
their outward appearance. 

The Sign of the Lark has been removed 
from San Francisco and now hangs out at 
15 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


In 1804 Alexander 8. Twombly spent sev- 
eral months in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
experience of which later found expression 
in a concise history ot “ Hawaii and Its 
People."’ While investigating the more 
prosaic records he was intensely interested 
in the folk-lore, legends, and songs of the 
islands. From these he has woven a ro- 
mance full of the languor and dreaminess 
of the tropical Pacific. He calls it “ Kelea, 
the Surf-Rider, a Romance of Pagan Ha- 
waii,”’ Aside from its graphic picturing of 
native customs in politics, war, love, and 
sport, it aims at revealing in a truthful 
manner the highest point reached by the 
Hawaiian under pagan influences. The 
volume will be published shortly by Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert. 


“The Bacillus of Beauty” is the title of 
a curious book which the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company have in preparation. Aside 
from its unhackneyed plot and interesting 
episodes, it is said to be something of a 
satire upon college life in New York as well 
as upon a certain phase of New York so- 
ciety. It tells the story ofea young girl 
from the West, who is made the subject of 
an experiment by a professor in Barnard 
College, which transforms her into ‘“ the 
most beautiful woman in the world.’ Beau- 
ty proves a key to the “smart set,” and 
for a time the houses of the rich are as fa- 


miliar to her as the studios and girt bache: 
elor apartments in which her Hfe had hith- 
erto been spent. 


Tt now develops that the scene of Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield’s latest novel, ‘’The 
Archbishop and the Lady," is not laid in 
an imeginary abbey, as might be supposed. 
The entire background is genuine, an@ the 
abbey in question belongs to Mme. Juliette 
Adam, Inte editor of La Nouvellé Revue. 
Mme. Adam has not only given Mrs. Crown- 
inshield permission to use the abbey as the 
groundwork of her story, but has accepted 
the dedication of the book in a charming 
letter to the author. It is needless, per- 
haps, to say that the course of the story 
does not run in Mme. Adam's abbey, but 
that the main plot is fownded on fact we 
have Mrs. Crowninshield’s word for. The 
actors in the drama are so well disguised, 
however, that the real characters will not 
be revealed. The book will be published in 
September by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, the well- 
known London preacher, reached this city 
a couple ef days ago on the Oceanic. He 
left New York at once for Northfield, where 
he will speak at the August conference. 
His new book, “The Spirit of God,” is 
shortly to be* published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who 
is also well known in America both through 
his annua) visits and through his many 
popular works, is expected to arrive in 
the city on the Teutonic. The same house 
has in active preparation his latest work 
upon John the Baptist. 


A prophet may not be without honor save 
in his own country, but Booth Tarkington 
is a writer who is an exception to the pro- 
verb. ‘“ Monsieur ‘Beaucaire” is the third 
best selling book in Tarkington's home 
eity, Indianapolis, being preceded by two 
Bowen-Merrill publications. The gallant 
Frenchman seems to be traveling far and 
making many friends. It is the second 
best selling book in Galveston, Texas, and 
the best in Albany, N. Y. 


Charles Battell Loomis has just returned 
from Paris, where he has been spending 
the past month studying the humorous side 
of the Frenchman and his big show. His 
return ocean voyage was occupied in cor- 
recting the proofs of his latest book, ‘* Yan- 
kee Enchantments,” which is to be pub- 
lished shortly by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The “ Yankee Enchantments” are a series 
of New England modern fairy tales even 
more fanciful than his “ Just Rhymes” or 
“The Four-Masted Cat Boat.’ There are 
many unexpected flashes of wit, an inti- 
mate knowledge of boy nature, and a fond- 
ness for homely detail that gives his work 
the whimsical kind of humor that we have 
come to associate with his name. -The titles 
of some of the present series of tales give 
to their nature. ‘“ Fifty Carloads 
of Snow,” “ The Boy Who Made a Trolley 
Car,” “The Lath Boy and Some Purple 
Cats "’ are characteristic. 


a clue 


been given to understand that 
surprises in for 
peripatetic elocutionists and “ entertain- 
ers,’ who batten upon successful books. 
Aside from the publishers’ rights, there are 
the rights of playwrights, and the 
copyright protects use well as 
literary use, which is somethjng that “‘ en- 
should consider seriously, lest 
injunctions, or some other 
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It is claimed that few 
Union, ide of the 
nized Hterary centres, have 
largely to National literature has 
California Edward Rowland Sill and 
Charles Warren Stoddard are perhaps her 
greatest names, no longer 
here, still exert a influence, their 
books being considered a good standard for 
the aspirations of others. Joaquin Miller, 
the Poet of the not content 
with his past record, is still doing fine 
work, as may be seen by a reading of his 
recent poem on the Boers. Charles F. Lum- 
mis, besides his editor, is the 
authority on Spanish-America and the In- 
dians of the Southwest, not only loving 
them well, but making them live for us in 
stories and narratives. John Muir, too, 
who lives on a beautiful ranch near Mar- 
tinez, is known and appreciated by every 
true lover of nature for what he has writ- 
ten about the wild things of the West, 
speaking with authority on mountains, 
glaciers, trees,,and flowers, as witness his 
beautiful ‘“‘The Mountains of California.” 
President Jordan, although better 
known as a scientist than as a man of let- 
ters, has published recently a volume of 
essays and stories for children, his reputa- 
tion as a lecturer going far toward making 
his native State celebrated. Edwin Mark. 
ham, worked in Oakland for many a 
long year before being discovered by the 
world, while Emma Dawson, a 
writer of weird and gruesome tales, some- 
times thought worthy of being compared 
with Poe's, and Ina Coolbrith, whose tender 
and sincere poems have brought her many 
admirers, finish the list. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 








What a fine chance Mr. R. Caton Wood- 
ville has now for his special work! The 
three pictures he has to-day on exhibition 
are ‘‘My Brave Irish,” at Pieter’s Hill; 
“The Dawn of Majuba Day, 1900,"’ Parde- 
berg, and “A Chip of the Old Block,” 
Elandslaagte. When an artist of the pres- 
ent paints a purely military picture, it is 
by no means so free and easy-going a work 
as some would suppose. There are a thou- 
sand minor details to be studied. The pict- 
ure has to pass under the critical notice 
of the professional soldier. If a button 
were wrong it would be found fault with. 
Uniforms must be exact. Then there are 
horse equipments to be cared for. The 
dying hero would not do if he did not 
breathe his last in appropriate regimentals. 
Mr. Caton Woodyille’s studio is littered 
with accoutrements, and, as for that, so 
was Meissonier’s. There is cited in the life 
of the French painter the incident of his 
wanting to show in one of his Russian war 
scenes, where Napoleon figured, the track 
of the artillery over the frozen ground. 
Meissonier waited until there was a frost, 


and then he drove a fairly heavy carriage 
over the ground, and thus caught the pre- 
cise furrows. This was current {n Paris 


A visitor, a young 
a call. The artist 


some thirty years ago. 
American, paid Meissonier 
was at work on a battle piece. In the mid- 
die of the atelier there was a pile of old 
infantry hats and a cuirassier’s helmet. 
The master was in a brown study. The 
visitor knew Meissonier well enough to ask 
the reason for his apparent mental trouble. 
“It is this,” was the reply. “IL want to 
paint a smashed helmet.’ ‘‘Oh, that is 
easy enough,” said the visitor, “* Permit me 
to jump on that old casque. I can soon turn 
it into a cocked hat.'’ Suffice it to say, 
with the help of the American heavyweight, 
a very much mauled helmet was the imme- 


diate result, Commenting on ‘battle 
pieces,’ an_ English critic writes: ‘‘ They 
order this matter better in France.’’ De- 
taille, Meissonier, and De Neuville are 
lauded. Then the. general statement is 
made that ‘the unhappy Germans are 
worse battle painters than the English." 
R. Caton Woodville is an American, and 


was born in Baltimore, The gentleman's 
father, Dr. Caton Woodville, had remarka- 
ble talent as an artist, painting genre pict- 


ures of great merit, 
* > . 
In the Earl's Court Exhibition in Lon- 
don there is a collection of old costumes 


and articles of female adornment, precise- 
ly those things which gave picturesque- 
ness to a particular period. Right along- 
side of these objects are hung pictures 
which have the representations of the 
same dresses or ornaments. Then it can 
be at once seen how truthful were the old 
artists. The art student cannot heip be- 
ing benefitea by a study of this kind. Last 
year an artist of distinction in New York 
did precisely the same thing. Aroumt a 
historical subject, as it stood on the easel, 
he grouped all the costumes, the furniture, 
the arms, which had served his purpose. 
A fairly large room was filled with the 
material. The infinite trouble the artist 
had taken was manifest. The pupils at 
once appreciated the fact that good art 
was only possible when every detail had 
been cared for. 


. . . 
Some years ago, as noted in these col- 
umns, there was a difference between 


a club of artists in Paris and the Russian 
painter Verestchagin. It arose because 
the Russian painter invariably declines 
showing the glorious side of human car- 
nage «und is inclined to portray its hor- 
rors. Verestchagin shows the miseries of 
the wounded after the battle. According 
to an English publication worthy of credit, 
the artist has written to a friend in Lon- 
don as follows: ** My pictures of war have 
been excluded from the Universal Exhibi- 
tion at Paris because in some of them Na- 
poleon I. is represented in a pelisse and 
hat of fur. These good republicans of the 
French Embassy at St. Petersburg have 
taken offense thereat and have induced 
the Russian Commissioner, Prince Teni- 
cheff, to refuse me a place. In the dispatch 
to me announcing this, Prince Tenicheff 
distinctly lays the responsibility on the 
French Embassy.’ Certainly the Russian 
painter has followed the history of Na- 
poleon’'s campaign in Russia. When the 
terrible retreat took place, fine uniforms 
were dropped. <A cocked hat, when the 
temperature was below zero, would have 
made Napoleon lose his ears. He very 
probably wrapped himself up in furs. May- 
be it was a sheepskin, taken from a peas- 
ant, that kept Napoleon from freezing. 
There is historic proof of the utter aban- 
donment on the part of the French of all 
the pomp of war in the most disastrous of 
retreats. Because the Russian artist 1s 
realistic and natural, that is most to his 
credit. Svidently the entente cordiale be- 
tween the French and the Russians does 
not exist as far as Verestchagin is con- 
cerned. 
*- ets 

Mr. Walter Crane has just finished a 
tablet which is to be set up on the front 
of No. 119 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. This 
is the house where Turner breathed his 
last. Turner, being whimsical, while liv- 
ing at Chelsea took for a time the name 
of his landlady, which was Booth. Be- 
cause Turner sported an old blue coat, 
garnished with brass buttons, he was 
called the ‘‘ Admiral."’ His hat was a bad 
one, and he invariably carried a baggy um- 
brella, Turner certainly did not have the 
outward appearance of a genius. In m 
ner as meres he was not pleasing. For 


Cl he a Ketel artist: 
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that the old cottage in which he lived at 
Chelsea is to be preserved. 
*es¢ 


At Coniston there ts a notable exhibi- 
tion of Ruskiniana. Here are the juvenile 
works of Ruskin, when he was some ten 
years old. The beginning of his art tendency 
was shown when he copied the Turners in 
Rogers’s “Italy.” When he was eleven 
Ruskin made a copy of a map of France. 
On the back of a sketch, the title of which 
is “At Seven Oaks, 1831," Ruskin wrote 
in his older days, ‘“‘I believe my very 
first study from nature.” In 1835 Ruskin 
had an attack of pleurisy and was sent 
by his parents to the Continent. His art 
progress after that was very rapid. After 
all, Ruskin’s art was rather a precise one. 
He delighted in minute detail. Neverthe- 
less his ability with his pencil was of the 
greatest advantage to him. How many 
critics are there who could not draw a 
straight or a curved line on paper if their 
lives depended on it? If, then, Ruskin was 
so practical in his art, how came it about 
that he took so broad a conception of form 
and color? Mr. Collingwood explains it in 
this way: ‘It was the close study of nat- 
ural form, together with great admiration | 


for Turner's imaginative compositions—two 
apparently opposite points of view, which | 
he sought to reconcile—that made: Mr. 
tuskin write the first volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ in 1842." 
* * . 

The artist or the illustrator may fall un- 
der the censorship of the Russian Govern- 


ment. Some of us have seen and admired 
the work of Pasternak. In the Paris Exhi- 
bition there are good specimens of his art. 
It was this artist who made the illustra- 
tions for Tolstoi's ‘‘ Resurrection.’" Three 
plates of Pasternak’s have been prohibited 
in the Russian issue of the novel. They are 
“The Peter and Paul Fortress and the 
Neva," ‘‘ The Political Prisoners at a Halt- 


Distribut- 


ing Station,"’ and “ Englishmen 

ing Testaments in the Convict Prisons.” 

How benighted, of course, are the Chinese! 
. * . 


That most original caricaturist and artist 
Caran d'Ache is producing in the 
series of pictures having to do with 
Chinese troubles. The work is very 
and impressive. It looks as if the 
conceived his idea, and no sooner was the 
mental process over than he put it down in 
black and white. The certainty of the touch 
is everything in such an artist as is Caran 
d'Ache. The last work of this artist is 
called ‘‘Ombres Chinoise."’ Old and hag- 
gard Europe, represented by a crowned per- 
sonage, is gazing with horror at the 
shadows thrown on a screen. Here there is 
shown cruel strife. It is not an optical 
illusion, because there is gore trickling from 
the screen into the room. The versatility 
of the artist is remarkable. Caran d'Ache 
has founded a school of caricature. His 
great merit is that he is rarely coarse. 


Figaro a 
the 
strong 
artist 


What is the purpose of a gallery of pict- 
ures? Is it to amuse or instruct? The an- 
swer is not so easy. There is a wide dis- 
tinction between a museum and a gallery. 
The museum rather inclines on the side of 
instruction. It is by no means so clear that 
the gallery does. In the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann enters into a discus- 
sion on the topic of the make-up of a 
gallery of paintings, such as is shown un- 
der the auspices of the English nation. 
Shall a gallery be picturesque, or technical, 
or archaeological? There are, of 
three distinct classes who visit any 
tion. There are the true lovers of art, and 
they are in the majority; then come the 
painters and students, who are on the look- 
out for methods, and lastly, there are the 
Dry-as-Dusts, who only care for the history 


course, 
collec- 


of art. You might count this last group on 
your fingers. Nevertheless, each one of 
these parties has a legitimate right to at- 
tend a collection of pictures for what he 
wants to find there. There was Mr. Rus- 
kin, who boldly said that the National 
Gallery “is not for artists 

taught by a few pictures.’ Sir Charles 
Eastlake added ‘that if a gallery were 


instituted for the instruction of artists, un- 
finished pictures, and the most incoherent 
pictures of Turner, all of them wholly in- 
eligible for public exhibition, would be use- 
ful and even necessary."’ Certainly a great 
collection of pictures is not for pedants, 
and as Ruskin pointed out, a gallery “is 
for the public at large, for their enjoyment, 
the education of their aesthetic taste, and 
still more for their instruction in the de- 
velopment and thoughts of other peoples, 
their religion and their life, for the whole 
nation goes with art.” Strict classifications 
in a large gallery are, of course, possible, 
but then the likelihood is that you will 
convert a large part of the gallery into a 
museum, 





Kingsley’s Adventurous Life." 


Verily the Kingsley family stood apart 
from the general British crowd of intelli- 
gent men and travelers—a brilliant, erratic 
family, which alternately shocked and 
charmed all who came in contact with it. 
They say it is descended from Robin Hood, 
and the claim seems very plausible, for if 
ever there was a race from its beginning 
to its latest scion who loved the green- 
wood and sought adventure and had suc- 
cess in finding it, that one is the race of 
Kingsleys. 


* Moneymaking,’’ Mary Kingsley tells us, 
cheerfully, ‘‘has never been its strong | 
point; moneykeeping still less so. pm 


ever it has had a generation that has had | 
opportunities in this direction, and could , 
have passed on wealth to the next genera- 
tion, it has not done so; it has raised a 






cious a New bested 





regiment and gone to the wars and had an 
enjoyable time of it, according to Kingsley 
ideas.” 

Knowledge of this explains the tempera- 
ment of the brilliant generation just past, 
that of the great canon, Charles Kingsley, 
of George, (of this book,) and of their 
younger brother, Henry, the Australian 
novelist; but it does not explain their tin- 
tellectual superiority. Yet that, too, seems 
not far to seek. Their father was a man of 
intellect, a clergyman of the South of Eng- 
land, widely known as an author and pub- 
licist, and their mother a woman of deep 
poetic feeling. In the paternal library were 
countless old books of history, exploration, 
and the romance of adventure on the Span- 
ish Main, where, indeed, their mother’s 
people had dwelt for generations. There 
was assimilated the material for ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!” and there was formed the love 
for roaming and conquest which sent the 
younger brothers to the ends of the earth 
and to the limits of active experience. 

Nevertheless, George was held in leash 
until he had completed his school days and 
had studied medicine, and also became 
extremely proficient in anatomy and sur- 
gery, which he loved. But the moment he 
had his degree he shouldered his knap- 
sack and began foot wandering all over 
Europe, especially into the remoter parts, 
living with the peasants and like them, 
shooting, fishing, dancing, reading any- 
thing and anywhere, satisfied, so long as 
he was free; and yet he was for long pe- 
riods a skillful and busy physician, an an- 
gel of mercy in towns stricken with chol- 
era and tireless in tender ministrations 

MeanWhile Henry, the youngest brother, 
had grown up under the same influence and 
had gone to Oxford, ‘ rendering his career 
there mainly remarkable by mad pranks 
and distinction in the domain of athlet- 
ics." The rush of gold diggers to Aus- 
tralia carried him along, of course, and 
equally of course he did not get rich in 
the mines, but put in years of the outdoor 
experience which came so naturally to a 
Kingsley. Out of this came much writing, 
vivid in depiction of nature and_ scenes, 
but it was not until his return to England 
that his two great novels, ‘‘ Geoffrey Ham- 
lyn"’ and ‘ Ravensha,"’ came from his 
brain and turned him into the quieter paths 
of literature. Perhaps had his health been 
good he would have been as Burtonlike a 
nomad as his brother. 

But with George Kingsley writing and 
bookmaking were secondary What there 
was of them came accidentally, as it were, 
out of his studies and adventures ratuer 
than by deliberate intent. It is the writ- 
ings of this many-sided man that his 
daughter has brought together in this 
handsome volume; fugitive pieces, manu- 
scripts, notes, and records, letters and 
memoranda. They tell of voyages in the 
Mediterranean and to the South Seas, when 
he and the Earl of Pembroke (‘‘ The Earl 
and the Doctor") were almost the first 
yachtsmen to meander in the intricate 
Straits among the coral islands and to dare 
hurricanes and cannibals for enjoyment. 
A book came out of the trip, but there are 
also long, chatty letters to his wife. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to 
the writings of this brilliant and erratic 
man, and they will be read by some with 
great interest for their facts, and by others 
for the vigor of their style and their wealth 
of literary learning; but the most enter- 
taining and valuable part is the first half, 
the memoir, by his bright and talented 
daughter. 


The Great Wines of France. * 


How fascinating tht tople, ‘ Bordeaux 
and Its Wines"! It is in the Department 
of the Gironde where grow the vines which 





produce the finest wines of France. Why 
does all the world buy these wines? What 


is it that makes them 
The author writes: 

Experience has proved in many cases 
that it is the nature of the soil, its situa- 
tion, its climatic conditions, and the prac- 
tical knowledge of the vine grower which 
have a great influence on the value of the 
produce of a vineyard; the choice of the 
vine plants employed is at least equally 
important, and contributes to a great ex- 
tent to the renown of our most celebrated 
growths. 


You may take the finest vine and plant 
it in an uncongenial soil, and it will yield 


you a common wine. Take a poor plant 
and place it in the best soil, and the yield 
of wine will be of a low grade. “ The 
nature of the soil has its influence on the 
wine grown upon it.” In the Gironde 
there are some twenty-eight varieties of 
red bearing grapes, and about seventeen 
which produce the white variety. In vine 
culture the most important of all opera- 
tions is the pruning. In the volume under 
ngtice the fullest particulars of all the 
methods in usage in the Gironde are care- 


so unapproachable? 


fully described, Much can be learned as 
to the vintage of the grape, the picking, 
and the winemaking. ‘To produce a good 
and sound wine infinite pains must be 
taken. There is not a month in the year 
that the vine or the wine must not be 
cared for. 

An interesting chapter has for title 


“The Art of Drinking Wine." The adept 
in wine drinking is not so difficult to find, 
“but it is only a host gifted with ex- 
quisite tact and an enlightened taste who 
can impart his art to his guests. The mas- 
terpiece of the greatest painter needs, for 
a full appreciation of the artist's talent, a 
favorable light and fitting accessories; no 
woman, however regal her beauty, ignores 
or disdains the art of heightening her 
charms by a harmonious concord or a well- 
judged contrast of color. And so with the 
art or science of drinking light wines.’ x 
Feret assorts the wines to the viands. 
course, it is the white wine of os 
which assimilates with the oysters, and the 
heavy St. Emilion with the venison, but it 
is only at the conclusion of the repast, 
when “delicate impressions’’ can be re- 
ceived, that “the grand red wines of 
Medoc make their triumphal entry and the 
butler announces with pride those cele- 
brated names, Chateau-Margaux, 69! 
Chateau Lafite, 75! '"* 

The work under notice is remarkable for 
its thoroughness, Containing the names and 
particulars of all the vine proprietors in the 
Gironde. Wine growers in the United 
States will certainly find a large amount 
of useful information in this work, 


*BORDEAUX AND ITS WINES, CLASSED IN 
ORDER OF MERIT. Third English Edition 
improved, By Eduard Feret. Illustrated 
with maps. Bordeaux: Feret & Fils. Paris: 
Librairies Associés, 





The Trust Problem || 


By PROF. J. W. JENKS, Ph. D. 


“From his brief introduction to the last 
chapter every word has been well considered 
and every sentence ts packed with sugges- 
tions. . . . The busy man can find no 
more useful and impartial summary of in- 
dustrial conditions than ts embodied in these 
pages.""—PHILADELVHIA LEDGER. 


With fine Charts in Color, 
Small 12mo, net, $1.00, 


McClure, ae. & Co., 
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“* Will prove a mine of infor- 
mation for those who shall an- 
dertake to discuss these ltving 
guestions.’’--New York Examiner. 


PROBLEMS OF 
EXPANSION 


WHITELAW REID 


OF THE PARIS PEACE COMMISSION. 


With full text of the Resolu- 

tions of Congress as to Cuba, 

the Protocol of Washington 
and the Peace of Paris, 


Imperialism and expansion are the 
questions of the presz:nt political cam- 
paign, and this book gives the most 
complete array of the facts and arguments 
which influenced the Commission in ar- 
ranging the terms of the treaty and re- 
taining the retiepae. 


12mo, 294 pp. Price, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York 



















Monsieur 
Beaucaire 


| is travelliny far and making many 
friends. He is a leader among 
| literary folk in several cities—first 
| in Albany, New York, second in 
| Galveston, Texas, for example. If 
you are interested in knowing a 
true gentleman, speak to your 
book dealer about it, or write to 
us. ‘“Beaucaire” does not disap- 
point his friends. A good many 
thousand have been greatly pleased 
with him. We are sure you will be. 
CREATED BY 


BOOTH TARKIN 


INTRODUCED BY 


McClure, Phillips&Co. 


141-145 East 25th St., New York. 
Colored illustrations, sanice 54x14. * 25. 
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JUST ISSUED, A LARGE PRINT 


WAR MAP OF CHINA 


poaspe Fes a9" and Korea, with detailed 

map of Pekin to Gulf of Pechili, 28x20 

inches, handsomely printed. Price 50 
cents, postpaid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 and 9 West {8th St., New York, 
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**More striking than any 
history can possibly be... 
and more entertaining than 
any fiction.—Literary World. 


The Courtot Memoirs, $2. 
Henry Holt & Co., NewYork 
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To es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 

Authors | are required by an estab- 
Seeking lished house. Liberal terms, 
No charge for examination, 

a Prompt attention and hon- 
Publisher orable treatment. “ Books,” 


141 Herald, 23d Street, New 
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OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty of fitting up offices of 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and merchants 


with outfits of commercial maps. We a 
large assortment of our own and leading Bure 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facilities 
for mounting tn any form desired. Special cases 
and rollers made to order. Send for catalogue. 
Correspongeoe solicited. 
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By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


The Last of the Peterkins. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo. $1.25. 


“ The Arresiatibly funny and irresponsible Pe 
terkins.’’—Literary World, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


When calling ask for Mr, Grant. 
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¢ Psalms Illustrated by Rhead. 


Fleming. H. Revell Company will 
ortly issue an elaborately decorated edi- 
lon of “The Psalms of David,’”’ with fllus- 
mations and text decorations, by Louis 
4, who, with his brother, so well 
aught the meaning of Bunyan’s texts. 
fhe introduction will be by Newell Dwight 
s. The volume will be a large quarto, 
while the letter press will appear 
tinted handmade paper, some of the 
prated pages will be in three colors. 
*Mr. Rhead has made sixteen full-page illus- 
rations in all, with frontispiece. For the 
an old seventeenth century type is 
This is the first book executed en- 
y by Mr. Louis Rhead, of whom a 
viewer in THE Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
cently said concerning an,exhibition of 
work: “All his works, without excep- 
tion, have an essentially decorative quality, 
‘and show long and careful thought and 
oy dy. The exhibition as a whole is ex- 
mely important from its literary as 
Well as its artistic character, and in its 
way is the most important of its kind 
held in New York since that of Elihu 
Wedder’s drawings for the great edition of 
Omar Khayyam some twelve years ago.” 
a Hillis has given much thought to his 
' tutroductory biographical study of David, 
The poetical quotations which accompany 
the illustrations have been carefully se- 
lected by Dr. Hillis. They are said to be 
~ unique and appropriate interpretations of 
Mr. Rhead’s studies. 


Suggestive Historical Series. 


An important new historical series has 
Deen undertaken by D. Appleton & Co., and 
the publication of the first volume may 
be expected in the early Autumn, Several 
of the leading historians of England and 
the Continent are interested in the scheme 
for the publication of an authoritative 
series of histories of the great modern na- 
tions of the world, which shall represent 
the most distinctive results of scholarshi 
presented in a convenient form, but not 
unduly condensed. The series will be en- 
titled “‘ Histcries of Great Peoples."' The 
volumes so far arranged for are “ His- 
tory of the Spanish People,” including an 
account of the Spanish-American war, by 
Dr. Martin A. S. Hume, and “ History of 
the’French People,"’ by Dr. Arthur Has- 
gall. Dr. Hume is a retired Major of 
the British Army and the editor of Span- 
fish State papers fer Downing Street, as 
well as a writer upon historical subjects 
connected with his calling. His latest 
work, “Spain: Its Greatness and Decay,” 
published in the Cambridge Historical 
Series, is an authority. Dr. Hassall is a 
student and tutor in Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, who has writtetn extensively upon 
historical themes, but who is perhaps best 
recalled through his “ Life of Bolingbroke,” 
published about a dozen years ago. The 
new series will be edited by Dr. F. York 
Powell of Oxford University, who thus ex- 
plains the aim of the volumes in his 
preface: 

The aim of the present scheme 
give in a series of well-printed, clearly 
written, and readable volumes a view of 
the process by which the leading peoples 
of the world have become great and earned 
their title to greatness, to describe the 
share each has contributed to the common 
stock of what. for a better term, we call 
civilization. It will, for instance, try and 
show how populations such as dwelt in 
the lands we now call France and Spain 
gradually came to be peoples with peculiar 
and characteristic nationalities of their 
own, and how all through the progress of 
their development they influenced other 
peoples materially, morally, and mentally, 
whereby certain elements of our own pres- 
ent-day lives and circumstances may be 
accounted for. 


is to 


About Oriental Rugs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons have in prepara- 
tion for publication in the early Fall a vol- 


ume by John Kimberly Mumford, which 
will appear with the title “ Orlental Rugs.” 
The book will have sixteen colored and six- 
teen half-tone illustrations, reproduced 
from selected specimens from private col- 
lections, many of which are in the: posses- 
sion of well-known New Yorkers, The en- 
tire subject will be treated of—history, rug- 
weaving people, dyers and dyes, designing, 
&c.—while particular descriptions will be 
given of Caucasian, Turkish, Persian, Tur- 
koman or Tartarian, Khilim, and India 
rugs and their makers. In short, the pur- 
pose of the book is to place the reader in 
possession of the fullest possible informa- 
tion regarding rugs, both genuine and spu- 
rious, to give an idea of the comparative 
worth of various Oriental weavings, and 
the means of distinguishing them. The au- 
thor has had exceptional facilities for ac- 
quiring expert knowledge, and is now in 
Asia Minor making a further study, of 
which the work will receive the benefit. 
An entirely new process is being employed 
fn the production of the colored illustra- 
tions, and it is believed by the publishers 
that the great difficulty of properly repro- 
ducing the selected rugs has been overcome 
Most satisfactorily. Most of the specl- 
mens are from private collections very well 
known. 


Popular Writing as Literature. 
Mr. Frank 


Lincoln Olmsted is preparing 
a series of books for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
under the general title of Knickerbocker 
Literature Series, which is particularly de- 
vised to acquaint students of higher-grade 
classes with important periods in the de- 
velopment of America. The first volume 
will be “ Episodes from ‘The Winning of 
the West,’"’ by Theodore Roosevelt. The 
second volume, in preparation, consists of 
extracts from ‘Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville,”” by Washington Irving, giving 
a chronicle of the explorations of the fur 
traders in the outposts from which thelr 
work was done. The third volume, based 
upon Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans," 
will present a romantic picture of the Indi- 
ans and hunters of the border, many of the 
incidents for which Cooper drew from the 
adventures of Boone and the Long hunters 
fm the Kentucky region. The fourth vol- 
ume, based upon the “ Life of Lincoln,” by 
Noah Brooks, although dealing with a 
much later period of time, tells the experi- 
ences of a boyhood and young manheod 
passed in these same pioneer surroundings. 
The main text will be left in the language 


of 
and originally written 
poses, it should form, as presented in the 
series, a many-sided and fairly complete 
view of the particular period selected for 
consideration. 


Items of the Day. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have in prepara- 
tion a popular edition of Gov. Roosevelt's 
“The Rough Riders,” which will be print- 
ed in a very large issue. A large number 
of orders for it have already been received 
from the West, where requests were first 
semi-seriously made for a ‘ campaign edi- 
tion" of the work. 


Maurus Jokai’s ‘‘ Doctor Dumany’s Wife” 
has been translated from the Hungarian 
by F. Steinitz and will shortly be published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. It is dramatic 
and picturesque, the tale dealing with a 
marriage under a misapprehension, which 
ig not dispelled until years afterward. The 
opening scene is a railway wreck. The ex- 
citing time of stock speculation in Buda- 
pest during the Franco-Prussian war 
comes in for several pages of description. 


The Macmillan Company has in prepara- 
tion a new edition of the novels gf Feni- 
more Cooper, with illustrations by C. KE, 
Brock and H. M. Brock. The Leather 
Stocking series has a general introduction 
in the first volume, “* The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,”’ by Mowbray Morris. 


The Mohawk Edition of Cooper's ‘* Ned 
Myers, A Life Before the Mast,” which G. 
P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation, will 
be presented with an introduction partly 
critical and partly biographical by G. Pom- 
eroy Keese of Cooperstown, 


Miss Scidmore’s ‘‘ China: The Long-Lived 
Empire,” which was published on June 27 
by the Century Company, has now gone to 
press for its third impression, while the 
London publishers have.trebled their orig- 
inal order. 


The leading article in Outing for August 
is by Henry Savage Landor, author of “In 
the Forbidden Land,” whose travels in 
Tibet have created world-wide interest. 
In the Outing article he illustrates one 
phase of Tibetan life, ‘‘ Racing for the 
Kata.” In the same number there is a 
profusely illustrated article which will par- 
ticularly appeal to literary readers, enti- 
tled, “Bicycling Through Shakespeare’s 
Land.” The sports of the day are, as 
usual, treated in the light of current 
events, and H. Chatfield-Taylor gossips 
pleasantly on “ The Development ef Golf 
in the West,’’ Col. C. L. Norten writes on 
“The Practical Houseboat,’’ while Jack 
London, whose “ Son of the Wolf" has at- 
trgcted wide attention, has a sketch of the 
Nome of ‘97, entitled “Jan, the Unrepent- 
ant.” 


Book News for Aygust contains what is 
said to be the first and only sketch of 
George Ade written by himself. His por- 
trait is the frontispiece. “‘ A Literary Wom- 
an of the Eleventh Century” is the third 
in a séries of articles on famous nuns, while 
Dr. Talcott Williams continues his enlight- 
ening talks on important new books. 


Egerton Castle's ‘“‘ Bath Comedy” is now 
selling in its second edition, or fourteenth 
thousand, while the sixth large edition of 
“The Light of Scarthey ” is going to press 
at the Frederick A. Stokes Company. If 
present indications prevail, ‘‘The Bath 
Comedy " seems to be destined for an ex- 
traordinary sale, both in this country and 
in England. 


How entertaining mere data about fine 
books may be made is shown by a brochure 
just issued by Harper & Brothers, contain- 
ing descriptions, with portraits and other 
illustrations, of the subscription books pub- 
lished by this house. The letter press is 
upon heavy half-tone paper, with rubricated 
pages, including fac simile reproductions of 
leaves drawn from the works described. 
The cover design is a new symbolic inter- 
pretation of the familiar publisher's plate 
of the house, 


oe 


The fourth edition of W. 8S. Davis's “A 
Friend of Caesar,’’ is coming from the 
press of the Macmillan Company. Although 
eritics have classed this story as a pagan 
counterpart to “‘Quo Vadis,’ and have com- 
pared it with Canon Farrar’s famous book 
also, in reality it stands alone in its treat- 
ment of an essentially human side of the 
last days of the Roman Republic. The 
August number of The Bookman has a 
pertinent note concerning its alleged arch- 
aeological shortcomings in the light of a 
recent review in that periodical. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
revised issue of ‘Queen Victoria,” by 
Richard R. Holmes, Librarian to the 
Queen; ‘Sport and Travel, East and 
West,’ by F. C. Sellous; “Autumns in 
Argylishire With Rod and Gun,” by A. 
Gathorne-Hardy, and “ Life of Sir James 
Nicholas Douglass, formerly Engineer-in- 
Chief to Trinity House,’’ by Thomas Will- 
iams. 


have in press a 


“April's Sowing,” the title of Gertrude 
Hall's new novel, is taken from Browning's 
“Pippa Passes ”’ 

** You'll love me yet, and I can tarry 
Your love's protracted growing; 

June reared the bunch of flowers 

carry 

From seeds of April's sowing.” 


you 


How much of the character of the story 
may be judged from the lines of Browning 
is yet to be determined. The 
published in September by McClure, 
lips & Co. 


Phil- 


“Red Pottage’ 
into public favor, 
ent week up to Thursday night being 
2.500. The book is now in its fourteenth 
edition at Harper & Brother's, while the 
London issue is still lagging a few editions 
behind. 


has again 
the sales 


taken a leap 
for the pres- 


10v. Roosevelt’s “ Oliver 
which Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly 


book will be | 


| 
Cromwell,” } 


issue uniform with the standard edition of ' 


“The Rough Riders,” will have among its 
illustrations original drawings by F. C 


| illustrated 


different pens | well-known English and American artists. 
with different pur- |“There will also be found the collection of 


Portraits, fac similes, documents, and rare 
memorabilia which appeared in the maga- 
zine issue of the work. 


Of late Henry Holt & Co. have been pay- 
ing considerable atténtion to text books for 
the study of English. They expect to bring 
out within a month editions of ‘“* Thacke- 
ray’s English Humorists,” edited by Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale; “ Selections 
from Byron’s Poems,” edited by Prof. Fred- 
erick Ives Carpenter of the University of 
Chicago, and “ Selections from Swift,’’ ed- 
ited by Prof. F. C. Prescott of Cornell. 


Margaret Armstrong has made a decora- 
tive cover for Myrtle Reed's ‘‘ Later Love 
Letters of a Musician,” which will shortly 
succeeed ‘ Love Letters of a Musician,” 
from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Prof, Robert Waller Deering, whose edi- 
tion of Schiller’s “‘ Wilhelm Tell" was 
highly praised by educators, has prepared 
a careful introduction, notes, and bibliog- 
raphy for an edition of Goethe's ‘‘ Egmont,” 
which Henry Holt & Co. will bring out 
early in the month. This is perhaps the 
most pathetic of Goethe's plays. Herr Con- 
ried gave a good performance of it with 
Beethoven's incidental music in New York 
last Spring. 


Robert Louls Stevenson's ‘“‘ Treasure Isl- 
and” will shortly appear in a popular edi- 
tion from the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It will have numerous woodcut illus- 
trations by Wal Paget. 


A new paraphrase from Omar by Prof. 
F. York Powell, entitled ‘“‘ Twenty-four 
Quatrains from Omar,” is being published 
in an edition of 750 copies, with a decorative 
cover, from a design by Blanche McManus, 
by M. F. Mansfield. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons of this city have in 
press for early publication “ Pitman’s 
Twentieth Century Dictation Book and Le- 
gal Forms,” being an American commercial 
dictation book for schools, without refer- 
ence to the system of shorthand taught. 
The firm will also issue, about Sept. 15, the 
complete work of ‘“ Robinson Crusoe”’ in 
Isaac Pitman’s phonography. 


*““The Private Memoirs of Madame Ros 
land,” edited by Edward Gilpin Johnson, 
will shortly be published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co. of Chicago. The book will be embel- 
lished with handsome full-page illustra- 
tions, and the editor's introduction will en- 
able the reader to comprehend the whole 
situation out of which the, volume came. 
As has already been stated, the text is 
based upon a translation from Bosc's orig- 
inal edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs,’ published in 
London within two years after Mme. Ro- 
land went to the guillotine. 


Thiers's “ Expédition de Bonaparte en 
Egypte,” selected and edited, with notes, by 
Cc. Fabrégou of the College of the City of 
New York, will shortly be issued by D. C, 
Heath & Co. 


“Uncanonized; A Romance of English 
Monarchism,"”" by Margaret H. Potter, will 
appear at an early date from the press of 
A. C. McClurg & Co. It is the story of 
English monastic life in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, The leading character is Anthony 
Fitz-Hubert, son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who turns monk in order to 
insure the safety of his father’s soul. 

“The ‘Forward Policy’ and its Results, 
or Thirty-five Years’ Work Among the 
Tribes on Our Northwest Frontier of In- 
dia,”’ by Richard I. Bruce, C. IL E., is in 
the press of Longmans, Green & Co. Mr. 
Bruce served several years as the British 
political agent in Beluchistan. 


“The Gentle Art of Good Talking,” by 
Beatrice Knowllys, which intended to 
suggest to young men and women the pro- 
ficiency which they may attain by 
practice of conversation, is being published 
by M. F. Mansfield. 


is 


“The Ballad of the Prince,” being a bal- 
lad of true love, by Alice Arcber Sewall, is 
being published in heavy card leaves by R. 
H. Russell. The surface of the.cards are 
tinted, throwing into fine effect the half- 
tone reproductions of Miss Sewall’s work 
as poet and artist. It is bound in board 
with cover in colors designed by the artist. 
The letter press is particularly fine, being 
drawn in representation of old style type. 


Edward Robins’s two volumes, “ Twelve 
Great Actors” and “Twelve Great Act- 
resses,’’ which will form the first two books 
of the new Top Round Series being pre- 
pared by G. P. Putnam's Sons, will contain 
together twenty-three photogravures and 
twenty half-tones. The actors are David 
Garrick, John Philip Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin Forrest, 
Charles Macready, Charles J. Mathews, Ed- 
win Boeth, Charles A. Fechter, William E. 
Burton, Edward A. Sothern, and Lester 
Wallack; the actresses are Anne Bracegir- 
die, Anne Oldfield, Peg Woffington, Mrs. 
Abington, Mrs, Siddons, Dora Jordan, Per- 
dita Robinson, Fanny Kemble, Rachel, 
Charlotte Cushman, Adelaide Neilson, and 
Ristori. 

Among the books to be published shortly 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. there will be an un- 
usual book that bids for the favor of both 
old and young readers. It is called ‘* The 
Animals’ Trip to the Sea,"’ pictured by G. H. 
Thompson and described by Clifton 
ham, with twelve large colored 
pictures and twenty-four pages 
and white drawings. 


full-page 
of black 


The new edition of ‘“ Lavengro,’* which 
will shortly appear in the G, P. Putnam’s 
issue the works of Borrow, will 
contain many suppres ssages not hith 
erto made public. As “ Lavengro” i 

posed to be or graphy 


row, this fac 


of 


sup- 


more an autobi 


of Bor considerable sig- 


nificance 


The May-June number of The Connecticut 
Magazine opens with an illustrated article 
on. Stamford, which followed by an 
sketch of life of Nathan 
Hale, entitled ‘ The Sacrifice of the 


is 
the 
First 


the : 


Bing- | 


| provements 


Revolution,” written by Charlotte Molyneux 
Holloway, while there is a paper on Gov. 
Samuel Huntington, by Miss Susan D, 
Huntington. ‘“ Golf Clubs in Connecticut * 
is written by W. G. Freer. 


The August issue of The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, published under the au- 
spices of Harvard University, contains an 
article by Prof. W. F. Willcox of the Cen- 
sus Office, in which the author discusses 
“Some Difficulties with American Census 
Taking,” reaching the conclusion that the 
United States has no means of deciding as 
to the heaithfulness of the country or any 
of its parts, no means of deciding as to the 
rate of natural increase in our population, 


‘(by births,) no means of knowing whether 


erime is on the increase or decrease, or 
whether divorce is becoming more or less 
common. Other articles are by Prof. J. 
Gray, Prof. Taussig, and R. M. Brecken- 
ridge, the last writing on “‘ The Canadian 
Bank Act of 1900.” 


John Murphy Company of Baltimore will 
Rave ready Aug. 10 “ World-Crisis in China, 
1900," being a short account of various up- 
risings and wars in the Chinese Empire, in- 
cluding the present hostilities with the 
Boxers, by Allen 8. Will. The volume will 
be adequately illustrated, and will have for 
frontispiece.a map of China containing all 
the places which are the scenes of the pres- 
ent conflict. As Chinese geography has 
undergone many changes in the last few 
years, this map, which is said to be made 
with due regard for the latest treaties and 
the most approved nomenclature, will be 
found am excellent guide for newspaper 
readers. 


John Kendrick Bangs’s “ Coffee and Re 
partee” has sold to the extent of 50,000 
copies without attracting the usual atten- 
tion that such figures call for. At any 
rate, it is a high number for a book of this 
particular character to reach under any 
circumstances. The publication of Mr. 
Bangs’s “ The Idiot at Home,” announced 
by Harper & Brothers, has been postponed 
until late in the Autumn, 

On Aug. 15 Mr. John Lane will publish 
a volume entitled “ All About Dogs.” It 
is written by a well-knewn English judge, 
breeder, and exhibitor—Mr. C. H. Lane 
It contains brief and businesslike descrip- 
tions of the best-known breeds, together 
with useful things as to the care and train- 
ing of demestic animals. R. H. Moore has 
illustrated the volume with portraits of 
nearly seventy champions, specially drawn 
from life. An appendix specially deals 
with numerous anecdotes of the animal 


Harper & Brothers are about to issue 
a fifty-thousand edition of Gen. King’s 
“A Wartime Wooing,” which will appear 
as No. 3 in Harper's Select Fiction Series, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON, Aug. 2.—Mr. Richard Marsh's lit- 
tle joke upon hisreaders is to make each one 
of his successive books so unlike the last 
as to give a shock of surprise, and “ Ada 
Vernham, Actress,” published this week by 
Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., resembles none 
of his earlier books, He shows a heroine 
of genius almost forced into evil behavior 
by the stress of want, and paying the pen 
alty of her sin in bodily weakness, leading 
to utter failure at the moment when she 
should have succeeded triumphantly. In 
spite of being an uncommonly painful story, 
the book is the strongest that Mr. Marsh 
has yet published. The dramatist Philip 
Basing, his wife, and his tribulations with 
managers and actors are excellently done 
The same publishers issue “ The Progress 
of Pauline Kessler,” by Frederic Carrel 
Pauline is an entirely vulgar young per 
son, whe hesitates between the husband 
and son of the lady to whom she is com 
panion, but at last decides that the hus- 
band shall obtain a divorce, and that she 
will marry him. The wife dies, the mar- 
riage takes place, and Pauline is soon in 
search of a second and more wealthy hus- 
band, divorcing her first. She then falls in 
love with the son of her first husband, 
elopes with him, and is shot by his father, 
which seems a waste of a good cartridge, 
considering that she might easily have been 
drowned. ‘‘ Breaking the Shackles,’ by Mr. 
Frank Barrett, tells how Lady Maryan 
Monroe and one Capt. Tom tolled to prove 
the innocence of Lady Maryan’s husband, 
convicted of robbery and undergoi%g sen 
tence. The prisoner is drowned while try- 
ing to escape, just as his innocence is 
proved, and his two defenders marry. 

“Punchinello,” by Florence Stuart, has a 
hunchbacked here, who tells the story of a 
fair girl's love for him, his foolf&sh jeak 
ousy, and the wild revenge which he took 
for her untimely death. The author's at- 
tempts at fine writing are not always suec- 
cessful, but the early chapters are quaint- 
ly pretty. ‘‘ God, the King, My Brother,” 
by Miss Mary F. Nixon, has two English 
heroes, who fight for Pedro the Cruel, and 
win a fair bride for one of them; and this, 
too, is a pretty story, a feminine transcrip- 
tion of a Weyman theme. Lastly comes 
“A Georgian Actress,’’ by Mrs. Pauline 
Bradford Mackie Hopkins, a tale in which 
Garrick and his wife and Dr. Johnson play 
parts. The “ actress is but a slight fig- 
ure, but Mrs. Hopkins has read Boswell 
and Walpole to some purpose, and manoeu- 
vres hér real characters very well. Six nove 
els in one group is not bad for the ofi 
son. 


sea- 


Some Humorous and Artistic Books.” 


We have received from R. H. Russell the 
advance sheets of several of his forthcom 
which include seve 
some 
to 
pictures 


ing publications, 
inal items and 
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shape, taking 
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of Washington 
History of New 
page fn 


emphasized 
There is a 
Irving's ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
York,” including 
old style, and with full-page draw- 
ings by Maxfield Parrish, which have all 
the atmosphere of the old style spatter 
work done on stone. The letter press of 
this volume is in fine imitation of old-style 
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type, and the printing 1s upon Dickinson's 
laid paper. The whole effect is artistic and 
suggestive of rare, old hand-made work. 
Frank Verbeck’'s “Hand Book of Golf 
for Bears’ is the reproduction of drawings 
in green and black, with symbolic borders. 
The pictures are of rampant humor, and 
their suggestiveness will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by many golf players. The verses 
which accompany the pictures are con- 
ceived in the old style of alphabet stanzas, 
drawing their inspiration from the scenes 
depicted on the opposite pages. ‘ Folks in 
Funnyville” consists of pen and ink 
sketches by F. Opper, a well-known car- 
toonist, with appropriate humorous verse. 
Mr. Opper’s work is readily recognized by 
its quaint satire and irony. As an 
artist, his care of well worth 


keen 
detail is 
studying’ 

“The Vagabond Huntsman” {fs a series 
of drawings in sepia by W. A. Sherwood, 
with a cover design in colors. The pictures 
and the rhymes which accompany them 
present the dramatic incidents in the career 
of Tiperary Joe from Charles Lever's 
novel, *‘ Jack Hinton.”’ The artist appears 
to have well caught the humorous side of 
the novelist’s creation, his pains in 
costuming are marred by no anachronism. 
“Down South,” with an introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris, represents forty- 
eight pictures of Southern negro life. They 
are made from a series of excellent photo- 
graphs taken by Rudolf Eichemeyer, Jr., 
and in artistic finish and in the taste shown 
in the selection of subjects, they are fine 
representations of the most advanced stage 
of photography. ‘‘ Nanny,’ by T. E. But- 
ler, is a color book for children, describing 
in pictures and rhyme the adventures of a 
naughty nanny goat. Red, green, and white 
are employed, and the curious service that 
white is made to render by the artist must 
enhance the attraction of the volume for 
both young and old. And finally there ts a 
Juvenile in four colors—verses and water- 
colors—entitled, ‘‘The Little Boy Book.” 
The verses are by Helen Hay, while Frank 
Verbeck has furnished fifteen full-page 
color drawings as illustrations. It consists 
of a humorous exposition of the “ real" 
boy, and is equally interesting to children 
and grown people. 

These publications of Mr. Russell, wheth- 
er they have their place in literature or 
not, are certainly inspired with keen artis- 
tic endeavor and a sense of human interest, 
and add a wholesome zest to every-day life 
that lightens the dwarfing conventionalism 
of the average existence and releases one, 
if only for the moment, from the chains of 
affairs, 

*KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW 


York. By Washington Irving. LIlustrated edi- 
tion of the authorized version. Lllustrated by 


and 


Maxfield Parrish. Size, 9%x12% inches. 336 
pages. $3.75. 

*FOLKS IN FUNNYVILLE. By F. Opper. 48 
pages. Size, 0x12 inches. $1.50. 

*A HAND-BOOK OF GOLF FOR BEARS. By 
Frank Verbeck. Cover design in colors. 
Size 8x10 inches. $1.00. 

*THE VAGABOND HUNTSMAN. By W. A. 


Sherwood. 45 pages. 

*DOWN SOUTH. By 
Introduction by Joe! Chandler Harris. 
944x12% inches. $1.50. 


*NANNY. By J. BE. Butler. 
Size, 7x10 inches. $L 


Size, 9x12 inches. $1.50. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
Size, 


Colored boards. 


*THE LITTLE BOY BOOK. By Helen Hay. 
Illustrations in color, by Mr. Verbeck. New 
York: R. H. Russell. $1.50. 





Articles in The Open Court. 


Two very interesting articles appear in 
the current issue of The Open Court, Dr. 
Paul Carus, editor, (Chicago.) One is a 
valuable historical paper, well illustrated, 
also prepared by Dr. Ernst Krause of 
Berlin, (who has written much for this 
periodical over the pen name of “ Carus 
Sternel.”” It relates to the Galileo con- 
troversy over the position of the earth. 
It puts the old story in a new setting, 
and is a well done piece of that recondite 
research for which German scholars are 
renowned. The other article has a timely 
value, as, under the caption of *‘ The Dem- 
ocratic Christians and the Vatican,’’ it 
presents a number of facts and statements 
which shed light on the relations of the 
Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy, as well 
as illustrates the astute and sagacious ef- 


forts that are being put forth by the 
toman Curia to capture and control the 
workingmen’s movements in Italy and 


throughout Europe. Some of the writer's 
(Prof. G. M. Fiamingo of Rome) assump- 
tions are without good foundation, as, for 
example, the assertion that there is in the 
United States, in either the Roman or any 
one of the Protestant denominations any- 
thing like a distinct Christian and demo- 
cratic Socialist movement. Least of all, can 
Archbishop Ireland be made responsible 
therefor, or the memory and writings of 
the late Henry George be considered as 
connected by doctrine therewith. But the 
Fiamingo article has value, especially so 
in relation to current Itallan politics and 
forces. Historically it is a paper of sig- 
nificance. 





Asiatic Magazines 


There are several Asiatic magazines print- 
ed in English and edited by natives of dif- 
ferent races. One of these is published at 
Singapore and the editor is of Anglo-Chi- 
nese descent. It is able and scholariy. An- 
other is issued at Hongkong in both Eng- 
lish and Chinese. The editor and writers 
are of that stock. The literary organ of 
Young China is published at Shanghai. It 
is noteworthy that Dr. Read, a medical 
missionary and the American who first 
taught the Chinese to electrotype their 
printing blocks, is now shut up in Peking 
with the other “foreigners” there. The 
most attracttve of these periodicals, how- 
ever, is entitled Ex Oriente Lux, published 
at Tokio and edited by a Japanese literary 
man. It is aggressively Japanese in tone, 
as to scholarship, art, ethics, &c., and it 
aims, not to present our civilization to the 
Mikado's people, but the claims of Japan 
in all these directions to the Western world. 
There are several interesting and well-ed- 
ited native periodicals in “Hindustan, pub- 
lished to represent the racial and scholarly 
claims of the Hindu, Persian, and Moham- 
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July 26.—As I 


avalanche of Chinese books is 
Every publisher who has a book relating, 


LONDON, predicted, the 


upon us. 





even remotely, to China upon his shelves 
has dusted it and is now busily advertis- 
ing it. ‘The list is atready a long one and 
it includes all sorts aud conditions of books, 
from the valuable if not always readable 
works writien by missionaries, to the latest | 
novel in which a Chinaman appears. Mr. 
Sheil's ‘‘ Yellow Peril,” a story which two 
or three years ago appeared in a weekly 
paper, has been reissued, and one of the 
daily papers is advertising it to the extent 
of about half a page daily. It is one of 
those stories which are made by the sim- 
ple process of putting a quantity of blood- 
curdling incidents into a sausage-chopping | 
machine, and turning the handle until a 
sensation novel is the result. Still it is un- 
deniably interesting, if you accept it for 
what it is, a collection of horrors as fear- | 
ful in their way as was the recent tragedy 
of Peking. Of course, it is not literature, 
but it will probably be read by thousands 
of people who would never have thought of 
reading it had it not been for the actual 





state of things in China. 


Decidedly the best of the books on China 


which I have happened to see is Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Smith's “ Village Life in China." 
He is a missionary, and naturally his views 
on ali matters in which missions are con- 
cerned are influenced by that fact, but 
with this exception, what he has to say of 
Chin», and the Chinese is so full and true 
that his beok Is probably the most com- 


plete picture of the Chinaman in his native 
land that has yet been printed. Moreover, 
he knows how to write in an entertaining 
way, which is a knowledge that few mis- 
sionaries seem to There is 
well-known and really valuable work on 
China, written by a missionary, which I 
have tried three separate times to read, 
but have always been defeated by the un- 
speakable dullness of the book. Few peo- 
ple have such excellent opportunities for 
studying the heathen in his ti stay as 
have the missionaries, but wher@ one can 
write in a way to make what he writes in- 
teresting, ten model their books on the 
dullest pattern of sermon. Dr. Livingston 
and Dr. Smith are notable exceptions to 
the rule. Dr. Smith’s book is precisely the 
sort of book that should be universally 
read, now that we are beginning to rec- 
ognize how perilous the ‘ Yellow Peril” 
may become. He will teach his reader more 
about the Chinamen than can be learned 
in any other way except by spending a life- 
time among them. 


possess. one 
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Last year Mr. Pett Ridge’s ‘‘ Son of the 
State’’ was published in a sixpenny edi- 
tion, and at the time I read and admired 
it, and if I am not mistaken mentioned that 
not very important fact in Tug Times. It 
did not, however, attract much attention at 
the hands of the press, for the apparent 
reason that it is generally assumed that if 
a novel is sold for sixpence it cannot be of 
much consequence. Of course, this is an 
absurd mistake, but such are the opinions 
of the general public. Mr, Pett Ridge’s 
book has now been issued in better shape, 
and at a price which stamps it, in the esti- 
mation of the public, as a book that can be 
read outside of the kitchen. It may really 
be said to be now published for the first 
time. The press has discovered that it is 
an unusually clever book, and the public is 
reading it with avidity. In all probability 
it will soon become as popular as was the 
auuthor’s “ Mord Em'ly,”’ a fate which it 
certainly deserves. 

There 
publishers have 
the result of the 


that as a rule 
become dissatisfied with 
sixpenny novel experi- 
ment. A book like ‘The Yellow Peril,” 
which I mentioned just now, would prob- 
ably have a large sale in a sixpenny edi- 
tion, but a really good novel would attract 
little attention. The sixpenny public is evl- 
dently not a discriminating public. It does 
not care a straw for art. What it wants 
is plenty of sensation. A book by Mr. 
Henry James, let us say, if published at 
6d. would not sell more than two or three 
hundred copies. Publish this same book at 
Gs., or even at 3s., and it would have a 
sale somewhat commensurate with its 
merits. 

There used to be a three-volume public 
which would buy no novel that cost less 
than 8 guineas—if I make no mistake as to 
the price—though as a matter of fact the 
three-volume novel has so totally disap- 
peared that I for one have nearly forgot- 
ten the price at which it used to sell. Pos- 
sibly the price was only 30s., but with the 
thermometer standing as {t does at this mo- 
ment at 90 something, with a moist heat 
that is worse than New York heat with a 
thermometer at 108, I refuse to be strictly 
accurate as to anything connected with 
figures. ‘There ts now a 6s. public and a 
3s. public, but the attempts which have 
been made to create an 18d. and a 6d. pub- 
lic have been failures, Perhaps this is due 
to the erroneous conviction of the publish- 
ers that a possible 18d. or 6d. public must 
necessarily have extraordinarily good eyes, 
together with a preference for print too 
small to be read by the ordinary public. 
However, it doesn't matter whether this is 
true or not. Nothing does matter much to- 
day except the price of ice, 
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can be no doubt 


Dr. Conan Doyle recently said that the 
eritic in whom he had faith was the boy 
critic—the young fellow who reads a book 
and says that it is “ ripping,” or, in case 
he disapproves of it, that it is “rot.” This 


























245th Thousand 


|| By MARY JOHNSTON. $1.50, 


{| 66th Thousand 
Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON. $1.50. 


| The Prelude 
| and the Play 


A Story with a Suggestion 
|| By RuFuS MANN. $1.50. 


Poor People 


| 
| 
| A Striking Story of Tenement Life. 
| By I. K, FRIEDMAN. $1.50. 


‘| The Queen’s Garden 


A Romance of New Orleans. 
|| By Mrs, M. E. M. Davis. $1.25. 





| Knights in Fustian From Sand Hillto Pine 


A War-Time Story of Indiana. 
|| By CAROLINE BROWN. $1.50. 


Two Gelightful plays just suited for summer 
theatricals. 

;| By W. D. HOWELLS. Artistically printed 

and bound. 50 cents each, 





Good Stories for Summer Reading 


To Have and To Hold | 


Bride Roses«:«Room 45 | 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 





Robert Tournay 
A Romance of the French Revolution, 
Illustrated, $1.50, 


Love in a Cloud 


A Comedy in Filigree. 
By ARLO BATES. 


| By WILLIAM SAGE. 


$1.50. 


The Son of the Wolf 


Stories of Alaska 


By JACK LONDON 


The Burden of- 
Christopher 


A Labor-and-Cap:tal Story. 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. $1.50 
A Danvis Pioneer 
A Story of Early Vermont. 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. $1.25. 


$1.50. 


Six California Stories. 
3y BRET HARTE. $1.25. 


3 
Penelope’s Progress 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. §1.25. 
A story whose humor and brightness 
| mike it perennially new. 


BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 











certainly is sim- 


plest elements. It 


reducing criticism to its 
may be that, from the 
point of view of a novelist who wishes 
for a large sale for his books, Dr. Doyle 
is right in thinking that if a book suits 
the taste of the schoolboy its financial 
future is safe. But it certainly is not true 
that the juvenile criticism that a book is 
“rot” is sufficient to condemn it in the eyes 
of adult readers. There are few boys who, 
if they were asked to give their 
opinion of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 





honest 
would 


fail to stigmatize it as ‘rot.’ I am afraid 
that Meredith's novels would share the 
same damning criticism, while Mr. Shell's 


Yellow Peril” 
pronounced to be 
books would probably stand the test of 
schoolboy approval, but that approval 
would be due to the fact that most of them 
contain a goodly amount of fighting 
to the fact that they possess literary merit. 
If nobody but boys read Dr. Doyle's books, 
he would probably be a very 
author. 


would unhesitatingly be 
“ ripping.’’ Dr. 


Doyle's 


-not 


disappointed 


There is a new cheap on of Miss 
Broughton's *‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.’’ It 
was nearly thirty years ago that the book 
was first published. We can all remem- 
ber, at least all of us who are a certain 
age, how the book was denounced by, the 
respectable press as grossly improper. To- 
day we read it and wonder how it was 
possible that any one should have found 
impropriety in it. We have gone a long 
way since Miss Broughton was considered 
to be’an author whose books should not be 
placed in the hands of the young person— 
though, as a matter of fact, the young per- 
son read them surreptitiously to an im- 
mense extent, and enjoyed them hugely. 
After all, in spite of the faults of a begin- 
ner, which were so plainly seen in 
Broughton’s first book, there were delight- 
ful things in it. I can reread it with pleas- 
ure, especially as I can now see in it the 
promise which afterward blossomed so 
fairly. The people in ‘‘Cometh Up as a 
Flower "’ may be undesirable company, but 
most of them are alive, and if some of the 
sentimentality of the book seems to ring 
false, there is genuine passion in it. 
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Mr. Barr's new novel, “The Strong Arm,” 
is, like a previous book by the same author, 
a story of mediaeval Germany. It is full of 
adventure, and, as might be expected In a 
book written by Mr. Barr, it is full of in- 
terest. To use a phrase which perhaps has 
been already used in the course of the last 
fifty years, “ there is not a dull page in the 
book from beginning to end.” 


*,° 


Somebody recently announced that the 
Pearson house had paid Mr. Hall Caine 
£1,500 for the British serial rights of his 
new novel, ‘‘The Roman.” The Pearsons 
have hastened to contradict this assertion. 
They have in reality paid Mr. Caine far 
more than £1,500. Considering Mr. Caine’s 
popularity as an author, it would be ab- 
surd to suppose him capable of selling the 
British serial rights of a new novel at so 
low a figure. Precisely what he was paid 
no one knows, and no one has any right to 
know. Whatever it may be, it is doubtless 
a sum upon which the fortunate author 
finds it pleasant to reflect even in the pres- 
ent intolerable weather. W. L. ALDEN. 





Poe’s Literary Rank. 


W. P. Trent, formerly of the Sewanee 
University and now connected with Colum- 
bia University, delivered, during the early 
Spring, a noteworthy. lecture before the 
Lyceum of Richmond, Va., on Poe’s rank 
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as a writer, a long extract from which is 
published in the August number of East 
and West. Prof. Trent says that competent 


European critics think Poe our greatest 
author, an assertion he is inelined to sec- 
ond. In his lecture Prof. Trent carefully 
examines into the way Poe stands the three 
most important tests of literary supremacy 

the test of cosmopolitan approval, which 
he shows have stood as has no 
other while the two-fold tests 
of popularity in his native land—that 
of successfully appealing to his Amer- 
ican contemporaries and his appeal to thé 
to-day—Prof. ‘Trent is in- 


Poe to 
American; 


Americans of 


clined to think Poe has likewise success- 
fully passed, the latter being said to be 
the only American writer who successfully 


stands the threefold test above alluded to, 
being a writer not for Americans only, but 
for the world at large and for all time 
But lest one individual verdict should not 


agree with that of the world, Prof. Trent 
proposes a new test, that we should ask 
ourselves what division can be made of 


Poe's work, and his success in each depart- 
the first place, he succeeds 
well in prose and in verse, which 
said of Lowell and of Emer- 
Poe's prose is dividable into fiction 
and criticism, his work in the latter field 
being principally the scourging of the host 


ean also be 


and the upholding of higher standards than 
were then in vogue. Poe's poetry is greater 
in quality than in quantity, and thus to 
the imperishable fame of a dozen almost 
perfect poems Prof. Trent would add 
that few short story writers in all the 
ages could confidently be said to be su- 
perior to Poe. His summing up of the 
whole matter is that of all our own writ- 
ers up to the present time, with the possi- 
ble exception of Whitman, Poe is the one 
who has the best chance not only of per- 
manent but of constantly increasing fame. 
‘He is not of the supreme masters—he is 
neither a god nor a demigod, nor a giant— 
a Shakespeare, a Balzac, or a Byron, but 
he is at least a Prince in the Court of 
Fame, and the bloom of immortality is 
upon his lips.’’ 





Henry Timrod. 


Readers of Tue New York Times Satur- 
DAY Review will remember the Memortal 
Edition of Timrod’s Poems, published some 
little time ago by Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. for the Timrod Monument Asso- 
ciation, of which the Hon. William Ash- 
mead Courtenay of Innisfallen, 8S. C., was 
Chairman. These beautiful poems, which 
had been long out of print and very scarce, 
were republished by the committee in an 
edition of 4,000 copies, all the profits frony 
the sale thereof to go toward a Timrod 
memorial fund for the erection of a proper 
monument. The volume was reviewed in 
these columns last year, as well as a fur- 
ther appeal made several months later to 
all lovers of good poetry to help the asso- 
ciation by the purchase of a volume which 
in itself was well worth the price asked. 
Our readers therefore will be glad to hear 
not only that the entire edition is exhaust- 
ed, the volumes being sold out within the 
past fifteen months, but also that the ~¢ 
has in” 


Timrod Memorial Association 
its possession ample funds for the 
erection of a handsome memorial, 


which it is hoped to have ready for unm | 
velling on May Day, 1901. Not the s 
important feature of the association’s sué= 
cess, however, has been the bringing about 
of a Timrod revival, in the introduction of — 
a true poet to a younger generation, to — 
whom he might have remained only 4 
name, or, at best, known as the author: 
one or two poems included in most of 
anthologies, ae 


, * trated in tur nok, Wet but then saieies wee 


allowing John Paul Jones to 
Hed a pirate in its columns, and say: 
that time John Paul Jones held a com- 


ntinental Congress, and The Academy 

edits itself in allowing a contributor 

lo exhibit such ignorance or foolish rancor,’ 

The fair inference from: this strong state- 

t of Tue Review is that the contrib- 

to The, Academy falsely called John 

Jones a | pirate, when évery one knows 

that he bore a commission from a Govern- 

ment which at that time was a de facto 

iaaverdment, and afterward established its 
independence. 

* Now, is it not equally reprehensible to 

~ call the late Admiral Semmes 6Tthe Con- 

federate Navy a pirate or privateer? The 


=>. Alabama was paid for out of the Treasury 


of the Confederate States, and Admiral 
. Semmes had been commissioned long before 
’ the keel of the * 2900" was laid. 

“Tor the sake of the truth, of history, in 
which malice and foolish rancor haye no 
place, will you not rebuke as strongly every 
writer in Northern journals who calls Ad- 
miral Semmes a privateer or pirate?" 


Omir’s Philosophy Poison. 

CHARLES GRAYDEN, New York, says: 
“The discussion about Omar Khayyam 
now in progress in THe SATURDAY REVIEW 
calls to mind a similar discussion I held 
with myself on reading the Rubaiyat for 
the first time. I read half the book 
through at one sitting, then pondered over 
it for a week. In the course of a month | 
read the 1) quatrains twice, then again. 
I thought it over, and finally picked up the 
poem and wrote on the first page: ‘Much 
like strychnine; if taken in smal! quantities 
acts as stimulant; an overdose is poison- 
ous. Antidote, “ Pilgrim's Progress.”’'” 


2 


‘Since that time, with this statement in : 


mind, I have taken my Omar in smal! doses 
at long intervals. I don't hesitate to lend 
the book, either, for I feel I have marked it 
poison, and in case this is disregarded IL 
added the antidote. 

“7 would like to know how many lovers 
of books are given to writing original or 
other yerses and comments in their books. 
I think it adds a personal! interest to books 
thus commented on. I placed in a volume 
of Lamb's Essays, which was old and con- 
tained some flowers pressed by some for- 
mer owner, the following verses from The 
Atlanta Consiitution: 

THE OLD BOOKS. 
They are gray with the gray of ages, 
Borrowed and begged and sold; 
Thumb marked of saints and sages 
In the scholarly days of old. 
Rose leaves pressed for a lover 
test in their pages dim, 
Though silent centuries cover 
All that is left of him. 


And I feel in the library's shadows, 
With this ghostly company 
The breath ot forgotten meadows 
And the centuries over me! 
And when twilight bells are calling, 
When the day with its strife is o'er, 
There are ghostly footsteps falling 
Faint on the library floor. 
‘What more appropriate than 
the old books on our shelves?” 
S. K., Ithaca, N. Y., writes on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat ‘The statement 
in your issue of July 28, concerning an at- 
tempt to show that ‘The Rubaiyat’ of 
Omar Khayyam is « modern production is 
interesting. There is one bit of internal 
evidence that certainly justifies a strong 
suspicion that no Persian poet ever com- 
posed the celebrated quatrains. The fre- 
quent mention of ‘the tavern’ betrays 
their English origin. 


“ Fad,” 


W. MILLICAN 
Y., writes: ‘‘ Your correspondent, 
L. Stone, in Tue Review for 
speaking of what he terms a ‘ notion,’ adds 
parenthetically, ‘I beg pardon, “ fad,” I 
believe, is the latest fashionabie slang.’ 
The idea of ‘fad’ being end of the century 
English was so startling to me that'I at 
once referred to Webster, (1866.) To my 
astonishment, ‘fad’ was not given, though 
under ‘fade’ (adjective) it was easy to 
recognize its source. I next referred to 
Stormonth, (1871,) with. the same _ result. 
But with Chambers’s Dictionary (1888) I 
had better luck, for there I find: ‘ Fad, n., 
a weak hobby. [I*r. fade, insipid.]’ I felt 
better after that. When I was a schoolboy 
in England thirty years ago, and subse- 
quently at the university, I certainly heard 
the word in common use in its precise 
present meaning, and I have heard it at 
intervals ever since from all kinds of speak- 
ers of English, good, bad, and indifferent, 
scholars and simplctons, in many parts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Wheth- 
er it has yet attained to the dignity of an 
assured patent of nobility in the English 
language I cannot say; but that it is not 
merely the fashionable slang’ 
absolutely unquestionable.” 


this for 


KENNET H Yonkers, N. 
William 


July 28, 


‘latest is 


Book I'lustrations Again. 


WILLIAM P. S. EARLE, Normandie, N. 
J., continuing the discussion on book illus- 
trations, writes: ‘‘ When Mr. Bret Gyle, 
in a recent issue THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
said ‘It has seemed to me that 
illustrations appeal chiefly to those to 
whom words of description convey no 
definite representation of form or place 
and who are unable to feel and appreciate 
the inward spirit of the writer,’ he did 
not refer to books on such subjects as 
history, geography, and science, but to 
books of fiction. Mr. Stone's adverse opin- 
ion was probably due to the fact that 
either he misunderstood Mr. Gyle’s argu- 
ment or had only partially read it. 

“tu my opinion, illustrations should no 
more be placed in a book of fiction than 
shou'd a synopsis of each chapter be given 
as the plot is unraveled. When the author 
takes such pains to vividly picture in one’s 
mind the creation of a living thought, 
fs indeed deplorable if an illustration 
thet scene rudety depreciates the 
image eonjured ly the author. 

“ Of course there are exceptions to every 
Tule, such as Thackeray of old and Ernest 


Ol 
always 


of 
mental 


it | 


| are 


necessary for clear interpretation. As we 
grew older, through force of habit we 
looked forward to other illustrations as a 


ion as Commodore in the navy of the * means of helping our imagination, and in 


consequence developed an avidity for idle- 
ness of thought. 

“Tf Mr. Gyle had said in his article 
‘books of fiction,’ Instead of a non-speci- 
fied class of books, Mr. Stone would prob- 
ably not have objected, 


“Too much cannot be said upon this} 
I sin--! 


subject of book illustration, and 
cerely hope that Tux New York Times 
SATURDAY REviEew will find space for other 
discussions of like ciated 


Aa Author Defends His Book. 


EDWARD C. KANE, Brooklyn, writes: 
“Your issue of the 28th inst. contains a 
rather harsh attack upon my book, ‘A 
Gentleman Born.’ While the public in gcen- 
eral and the literary world in particular en- 
joy the privilege of tearing a new work to 
pieces, the author is seldom if ever eham- 
pioned, and hence is forced into the field, 
lance or pen in hand, 

‘Mr. Lane starts out to say that he wish- 
es to criticise certain incidents, and follows 
this up with a wholesale denunciation of 
the work. This is most unfair; for, grant- 
ing that there may be risque situations 
which would prove dangerous medicine for 
unhealthy minds, this is so delicately con- 
cealed that one must delve pretty deep to 
discover it. Is it possible that a New York 
man has never visited Chinatown nor seen 
‘the elephant,’ so to speak? 

’ Again, Mr. Lane asks: 
“smart set and the fast set” 
dragged into print to gratify the author's 
ambition?’ In this, at least, | agree with 
him; but, if he cares to take up the book 
again, he may find in the character delin- 
eation of the noble Gayon, the innocent and 
lovable Esther, and the genuine Southern 
lass Mabel Gordon types for which society 
the world over need not blush.” 


Mr. Mosher’s “ Bibelot ” 


M. L. B. W., Portland, Me., writes: ‘ In 
your interesting appreciation of Mr. Mosh- 
er's ‘ Bibelot,’ and especially of the July 
issue, which contains Richard Jeffries's 
‘The Vield-Play,’ you say of the preface to 
each number of this unique publication, 
‘if it be he’ (Mr. Mosher) ‘who writes 
these introductions.’ 

‘I have permission to assure you, upon 
the very best authority, that it is he, and, 
indeed, all the credit for culture, love of 
books, and exquisite taste in selection, 
which not only ‘The Bibelot’ but Mr. 
Mosher's other publications indicate, is due 
to him. I may say as well that he pos- 
sesses a private library made up of such 
yare and valuable works as would delight 
the heart of any true book lover.” 


Roosevzits In New Yor’s Stace 1665 


W. A. BRADSHAW, Jamestown, N. Y., 
writes: “In your issue of July 28 it is stat- 
ed, New York did not have a Directory un- 
til 1788. In a little book entitled ‘ The Great 
Metropolis,” published by H. Wilson in 
1852, appears the following: ‘A Directory 
of this city in 1665, copied from Valentine's 
Corporetion Manual, showing the several 
streets and the residents thereon.’ In this 
list, under the heading *‘ De Prince Graft '— 
the Prince’s drain or canal, now the part 
of Beaver Street, east of Broad —ap- 
pears the following name, viz.: Bay Roose- 
velt, together with those of the Harden- 
brooks, Kips, Rutgers, and others familiar 
to old New Yorkers of the present day. 
The above date (1665) was a year after the 
city was taken by the English, and the 
name New Amsterdam changed to that of 
New York.” 

J. H. BUCK, New York, referring to the 
same subject, says: ‘* The name of Roose- 
velt appears in the Register of Freemen of 
the City of New York—‘ Roosevelt, Nichol's, 
Mar. 20, 1738, Goldsmith.’ ” 


‘Should the 
be forcibly 


That Queen’s Hall Meeting. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I hope you will allow me as one of the 
women who were present at the meeting 
recently held at the Queen’s Hall, London, 
to protest against the tone and nature of 
Mr. Alden’s remarks. If the enemies of 
England are the men and women (includ- 
ing the intellectuals of the country) who 
protest against injustice, who recall their 
countrymen to certain historical facts, 
viz., that the annexing of the Transvaal 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone was a dishon- 
orable negotiation against which the Boers 
have never ceased to protest, that the 
justice of their having been recognized by 
Lord Derby and other honorable Ministers, 
two separate conventions were made guar- 
auteeing their independence in internal af- 
fairs, (which include the laws made by the 
Boer Government for their dealings with 
the British,) who solemnly maintain that 
an “imperialism which means fraud, rob- 
bery, the violation of treaties and the en- 
forcement of an immoral policy by the bay- 
onet, and an army numbering five times 
the number of their gallant little foe— 
peasants, who are not hired troops paid to 
fight, but a nation fighting for its hearths 
and homes and liberty—if, I say, these are 
the enemies of England, then every patriot 
whose name adorns the pages of English 
history, the Hampdens, the Brights, the 
Gladstones, are their allies. That some of 
these, Sir, at the risk of losing their bread, 
(as such notable journalists as Mr. Mass- 
ingham and Mr. Crook,) of incurring the 
sneers and hatred and ill-treatment of the 
unthinking persons in this country who are 
permitting England to be ruined by unscru- 
pulous politicians, ignorant journalists in 
the pay of capitalist newspaper proprietors, 
and others interested solely in the financial 
aspect of great national questions, should 
have sufficient integrity of conscience and 
courage to take this course, could only 
be a subject of congratulation if the age 
were a nobler one and our politics and 
press more pure and elevated, ut at least 
those who believe that there are principles 
in politics and that no country can violate 
them without retribution, have the conso- 
lation of knowing that on their side is the 
intellect of the nation, represented by Her- 
bert Spencer, John Morley, Bryce, Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, men whose genius and integ- 
rity can hardly be matched among news- 
paper proprietors, Stock Exchange celebri- 
ties and the other interested gentlemen who 
showing themselves so_ unexpectedly 
patriotic. FRANCES H. LOW. 

West Norwood, England, July, 1900. 
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Money in the Printec’s Trade.” 


Mr. Paul Nathan of the Lotis Press has 
| just completed a book which treats the 
practical side of printing. in so thorough a 
manner that it presents a strong claim to 
the attention of the master printers, as 
does Mr. Theodore De Vinne's recent book’ 
on the artistic aspects of typography. 
Taken together these two books should 
prove simply invaluable to _ printers 
throughout the country. Indeed, Mr, Na- 
than dedicates his book to Mr. De Vinne, 
whom he calls the dean of American print- | 
ers, and to whom he records his obligations 
as giving him his first lessons in price- | 
making, which is clearly shown to be quite 
as important a factor in a printer's practi- 
cal success as is his ability to turn out the 
most perfect specimens of typography. 

In his preface Mr. Nathan says there are 
in existence about 2,000 books pertaining to 
typography and printing, and perhaps half 
as many more partly devoted to these sub- 
jects, Out of this large aggregate, how- 
ever, only half a dozen treat of the busi- 
ness management of an office, with practi- 
cal rules for its successful operation for 
the purpose of making it yleld that profit 
for which men do business. In these half 
dozen volumes less than a hundred pages 
are devoted to the exact theme of the pres- 
ent book. 

Mr. Nathan says that, contrary to the 
general cry that there is no money in print- 
ing, competition bringing down prices and 
the renewal of plants eating up profits, | 
that, as he and others have found printing 
businesses ylelding satisfactory profits, he | 
thinks there is an imperative need for the 
better education of the trade. There are, 
he says, plenty of books on the history of 
the art, many of which exhibit ornamental 
printing and explain the method of its pro- 
duction, while this practical financial side 
have been very strangely neglected. 

The printer who goes into business for 
himself is supposed not only to have thor- 
oughly mastered his trade, but from the 
very fact of being a superior workman, 
industrious and economical, has saved 
enough money to become an employer. But 
his training having been entirely in the 
direction of good workmanship, he is sel- 
dom fitted for the equally important work 
of dealing with customers, making prices, 
buying stock and machinery, meeting | 
shrewd, scheming people, and looking after 
many other things which are quite as im- 
portant as the quality of the work he is 
able to turn out. 

The reason why so many thoroughly good 
printers fail to make a practical success 
of their business lies in lack of sufficient 
capital, and even more largely in false 
ideas as to prices and profits. 

Mr. Nathan's ground is so well taken, and 
the field he covers so thoroughly and clear- 
ly gone over, as to make his book of great 
interest to even a layman, whose profit 
from its reading can only be a theoretical 
one, while to the young printer, ambitious 
and not satisfied to remain always among 
the ranks of the employed, the book should 
be simply invaluable. The master printer, 
as wcll, and even the man whose business 
is far from being unprofitable, can scarce- 
ly fail to find much good, practical advice 
in its pages—advice, too, of every sort, be- 
ginning with directions for selecting and 
starting an office, what proportion of cap- 
ital is safe, how to recognize and .deal 
with various classes of customers, what 
proportion of profit over the cost of ma- 
terial and time must be charged so as to 
completely cover the often neglected factor 
of indirect charges, which when unrecog- 
nized, as is so often the case, will com- 
pletely offset or often overbalance the 
profit, 

All through the book Mr. Nathan 
preaches the fact that it is the poorest of 
policy to do anything but the best work. 
Better, he tells us, to let a piece of work 
leave his shop than to take it at a price 
which will necessitate the doing of poor 
work to extract even the cost of the work, 
the wear and tear on presses and other 
machinery, and the wages of the men em- 
ployed. He reminds us that a printer's 
stock of type, presses, and other ma- 
terial is constantly and rapidly depreciat- 
ing in value as it is used, and that a man 
may seemingly be doing a large business, 
but if his prices are not wisely enough 
based to cover indirect expenses, such as 
rent, a salary to himself equal to what he 
would receive as foreman of a good office, 
and a reserve fund for the renewal of 
plant, not only that he may have good, 
clear type and proper presses, but also the 
necessary labor-saving machines which 
come into general use, so that in the case 
of saving of time his office may be able 
to compete with rival establishments, he 
cannot succeed, 

To learn how to be a good business man 
requires of the printer that he first learn 
exactly what it costs him to turn out his 
work. He must then see to it that he se- 
cures interest on his capital, a salary, a 
margin for contingencies, and a final profit 
over all. Otherwise he might better be 
out of business and in employment. He 
must also learn all the nice methods of 
handling men and getting them to pay a 
fair price, as well as how to buy his own 
goods at bottom figures, 

The amount of practical advice Mr. Nath- 
an contrives to put into one volume is 
marvelous. His hints are all based on 
good, common sense reasons, and, what 
is of more importance, none of them resorts 
to trickery to gain the ends he aims at. 


*HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS. <A Book for Master Printers 
Who Realize That There Is a Practical Side 
to the Art, and Who Desire to Know the 
Surest Methods of Making Profits. By Paul 
Nathan of The Lotus Press. With contribu- 
tions from many of the leading printers of 
the United States. New York: The Lotus 
Press, 1900. $3, - 
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| for work well done. One of his most 
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quent reiterated statements ts that poor 
work never pays. Not only does such poor 
work bring down the general ‘average of 
the office, but the pringer should be abl 

to successfully urge .upon his customers 
that if a thing is worth doing at all it 
is worth doing well, and the man who 
understands his work, and acts upon an- 
other of Mr. Nathan's suggestions to have 
plenty of good specimens about, may often 
so educate a possible customer that in the 
end he will leave a far more profitable 
order than he had intended, simply through 
being impressed with the excellent char- 
acter of the best work he hds to show. 

Mr. Nathan tells young printers just 
what kind of place to select for their ven- 
tures, city or town being chosen in propor- 
tion to capital; the locality (always the 
best they can afford) in which to open 
their offices the least possible amount of 
capital on which the venture can be made 
two-thirds of the value of the plant being 
the lowest safe capital on which to start. 
He gives all sorts of practical advice as 
to the development of business, devotes a 
chapter to the taking of orders, which he 
sums up as follows: To find out just what 
he is expected to do, next make a price 
which admits of a fair profit, to promise 
no more than he can fulfill, and to be sure 
work is started properly. 

Another chapter tells the begianer how to 
talk to his customers, Mr. Nathan thinking 
the education of such customers to the 
proper appreciation of good workmanship 
and its true commercial value really a sci- 
ence and one worthy of ali cultivation. 

The two chapters on the cost of produc- 
ing, printing, and on estimating on cus- 
tomers’ work are the most important and 
interesting in the book, all other portions 
being to some extent based upon a proper 
knowledge and application of the principles 
therein contained. 

But space forbids further details, and it is 


; only possible to add that the remaining por- 


tion of the book is almost equally valuable, 
concerned as it is with buying, the manage- 
ment of employes, labor-saving machinery, 
and a thousand and one other details. 

The aim of the entire book is to preach 
good work, done at a fair profit, the dis- 
couragement of cut prices, the gradual ele- 
vation of the entire business above a cer- 
tain mechanical level, and the fact that 
while art for art's sake is all right in its 
proper place, in a properly directed printing 
shop it is important that art for money's 
sake should be the aim—that is, good work, 
delivered when promised, at a rate which 
will pay a fair profit and keep a man’s 
plant in an excellent, up-to-date condition. 

To give his book extra value Mr. Nathan 
has also added contributions from printers 
all over the country. 


A Kentucky Story.* 


The time has come when dialect stories 
full of ‘“‘ local color ’’ must inevitably suf- 
fer a diminution of interest from the mere 
fact of their multitudinous predecessors. 
It becomes, too, increasingly difficult for 
the reviewer to assign to such stories their 
true grade or place among their com- 
panions, because his own perceptions are 
dulled by much tasting of similar wares. 
In reading ‘‘ Pine Knot,” a story of Ken- 
tucky life revolving around the hamlet 
that gives its name to the book, we are 
reminded of the critic who could find no 
fault with a meritorious picture save that 
it lacked “that,” the “that" being ex- 
pressed by a snap of the fingers. Whether 
“Pine Knot” really lacks ‘that,’ or 
whether the “that” is wanting in tho 
reader himself, is not easy to determine. 
Does the story flag, or does the interest 
become a little languid by reason of 
much reading of tales not exactly similar, 
but certainly treading the same path? 

The story deals with a racy and primi- 
tive people. The characters are many and 
diverse, well sustained in their personali- 
ties, and in their relations to each other, 
and the book is a useful contribution to 
what is still, and perhaps will always be, 
the war to our National thought. The 
heroine has an embarrassment of riches 
in two noble-minded lovers, the one a 
Confederate the other a Union soldier, and 
the reader is glad that the author has not 
found it needful either to kill one of them, 
or to leave him desolate. 

The story is a pleasant and a wholesome 
one, leaving the reader with fresh faith 
in the fine possibilities of humanity, and 
bearing its part in the great work of help- 
ing North and South to respect each oth- 
er’s point of view during the stormy days 
of *‘ the irrepressible conflict.”’ 





L’Estrange’s Cicero.” 


One of the latest publications in the 
tasteful and handy Temple Classic series, 
edited by Israel Gollancz, is Roger 
L’/Estrange’s quaint and delightful trans- 
lation of those admonitory and amiable 
letters of the elder Cicero to his son Mar- 
cus, known as “ Tully’s Offices.” The orig- 
inal preface by the old English scholar 
who lived and wrote in the reign of Charles 
II. is in itself a precious bit of literature, 
while the translator’s manner exactly suits 
his subject. Tully’s Offices in this version, 
therefore, is remarkably good reading. 


The text is taken from the first edition of 
1680, checked by the fifth, (1699,) from 
which some corrections have been adopted. 
The editor of this particular work, W. H. 
D. Rouse, has also emended some of the 
proper names in accordance with the Latin 
text and supplied a useful vocabulary. 


*PINE KNOT. A Story of Kentucky Life. B. 
William WB. Barton. New York. bD. Ap- 
pleton & Co, $1.50. 

*TULLY’S OFFICES. Turned Out of Latin into 
English. By Roger L'Estrange. New York: 
The Macmillian Co. 50 cents. 
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"SOUTH AFRICA, 
The Shadow of Krueger on Its Pol- | 


itics—A War Book.* 

“The Rise and Fall of Kriigerism"’ is a 
| serious attempt to show how the shadow of 
| Paul Kriiger has sat on the shoulder of 
} South African politics for the last forty 
years. It is a tale of wire-pulling of 7 
cal intriguing, of machination. It is not a 
| pretty story, but it is intensely interesting. 


It adds to the great volume of information 
about the struggle in the Transvaal, a 
chapter not hitherto written with such full- 
and clearness. While other books on 
the South African question have been de- 
voted to telling the general history of the 
' political relations of the Boers and British, 

this one goes more fully into the narrative 
Mr. Kriiger’s personal operations in the 
elopment of the Transvaal Republic. 

Scoble was the correspondent The 
London Times in Pretoria prior to the pres- 
| ent war, and Mr. 
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Abercrombie is in the In- 


} telligence Department of Cape Colony. 
] It would be impossible to give a satis- BY A. CONAN DOYI E 
| factory outline of this book without repro- wate: 
ducing a cumbrous mass of the matter |  —— of the very smartest volumes of 
contained in its pag The opening chap- | | *#0rt stories that have been published of 
| ters are taken up with the account of the | | late.""—-NEW YORK TIMES. Z 
formation of the Afrikander supremacy in Cloth, 12mo. 54x 7%. $1.50. 
| South Africa. This stery has been told | ¥ er 
over and over again in the books which McClure, Phillips & Co., 
| have appeared since the beginning of the | | 
present war, but in none of them is the 141-145 East 25th Street, New York. 
| futility of the English political operations L - 
| more clearly shown than in this one. The - as ae 
| impotence of the paltering policy of one aa you wk the 
| Minister after another is exposed, and the 


itate to condemn in the 
the of 


authors do not he: 
sible 


| severest poss ianguage action 


Mr. Giadoton in the days around Majuba. 
Whatever may be one’s opinion of the 
rights or wrongs of the matter, this sort 


interesting reading. 

The coming of Kriiger next occupies the 
attention of the authors. Here again they 
write with a depth of feeling which is per- 
but which is ab- 


of writing makes 


| haps not entirely judicial, 


Ballad of East and West,” not to speak of 
‘ tase “ many otgers, mark a measure which Gor- 
Reactionary Criticism of “the Man | "'"! a the . Dake " 
LOn S nuse c i never a ain, 
W ‘ 1 , . . 
ho Wrote Mandalay. Mr. Francis Adams, whiie giving, as has 
After having received an apotheosis of been sai i, his meed < pee justly, gave 
praise, it was but to be expected that a re ios as apace px thesnbie ng means age 
reaction would come: It always does. For eH and conceits he discovered lurking in 
2 e ast ’ we ors rs isperse r » | 
next to the pleasure of exalting, the-popu- ; the feas ae patter songs dispers ed to the 
lace finds keenest delight in tearing an idol oto of the ge ag banjo ot os 
" \ipling 8 verses o seven years ago. e 
mn s pedestal s t another 1x > = ‘ ’ 
fiom its pedestal so that anoth romay be | said: ~ Mr. Kipling is, as a rule, most at 
set up. There was an ancient custom home when he is using a stanza to which 
among the Aztecs of choosing from their | h¢ can mark time with his heels.” 
ta 3 é — auty { Mr. Kipling has survived Mr. Adams's 
people a youth of unquestioned beauty of | criticisms. Who can say but what they 
face, form, and mind and permitting him nerved him to better work? Heading them 
to be worshipped as a god for a year. At | ®W. and acknowledging the  weli-taken 
: “ ‘ —— | points made in some instances by Mr. 
the end of that time his crowns of reses | Adams, and viewing the splendid sequence 
were withered, his wapenta} of priests {7 of poeiry and prose that followed after, 
touched, and he followed to pay the for- | Mt: Kipling's admirers need not fear, If he 
¢ _| reverts now and then to the early Adam 
feit, while those who had danced and sung | and kee ps time with his heels, as it were, 
his pleasure turned aside to greet his suc- | in “ Staiky and Co.,’’ we must deplore, and 
cessor. Captains Courageous’"’ may be most at 
dis : f . , home in a Sunday school library, but we | 
rhe blood on our altars is only figura- | cannot afford to let these things blur our | 
tive, the forfeit is being niched in an alley- aa thao of Mr. Kipling’s work.  In- 
ou a a , 6 ‘ deed, they never can. The good he has | 
wa insten¢ eing } stale h 
4 stead of being pedestaled in the |. given us ts builded very firmly, beyond the 
market place, but the victim net human | reach of casual upheaval. And what a 
if he does not feel the pang of displace- ‘good it is! [ew men so early in life 
aient could look back upon such a_ vista of | 
ae” Poe achievement as Mr. Kipling. Many of his | 
Mr. Kipling, whose brilliant achievements | shorter stories are masterpieces. Their 
disarmed and routed much early criticism, Wht is 8 Ba wae On Greenhow Hill," 
is now receivi = ae Si saline ithout Benefit of Cle ergy,” * The Drums 
c eceiving from Mr. | jallienne of the Fore and Aft,’ Soldiers Three,” 
and a certain Mr. Peddicord an aftermath ‘The Man Who Was,” “ At the Ind of the 
of attempted demolition. Passage,’ and the wonderful Anglo-Indian ' 
5 AR ls Stories grouped under the name of * Plair 
Mr. Kipling’: ular as une 7 5 I e 1 
swig tt, Bagh sy 4 larity was unexampled | ‘Tajles from the Hills.” *The grotesquely | 
when it arrived. People were amazed, fas- | horrible lines from his pen with the fluent 
cinated; at last, whoily captivated by the | fe - - wae h Poe alone had been master, 
. posse faa and the deeper psychological touch of un- 
larlial swing 3 versi y : yer i : , te 
ma & of his shales by the power | revealed, hidden things that mock all of u 
and realism of his prose. The small, swart, | with mystic gleams is delicately and subtly 
Anglo-Indian who wrote great truths in shown in ‘The Brushwood Boy” and 
urtly w et, I Story in the World,’ where 
curtly worded vers ’ tched on brass 1e Finest y pricks ‘ 
ip ak ontop tensa ve teeg who ete hed on brass | the doors, tantalizingly shut on the past, 
vivid pictures of the British soldier, was a seem about to unclose. “To Be Filed for 
Napoleon of letters. He stepped from the | B¢ gta age * will never perhaps be material- 
cet t : ized into a larger novel, but its unfinished 
mystic penumbra of the E > con- 
sdoruh- _ he I Bt into the - suggestions prick curiosity, and ‘* The Gate 
ventional calm of the Occident, with his | of the Hundred Sorrows” and “ The House 
mind stored with the munitions for a siege | of peace " add to the magic of the mar- 
of the long-eared public. os aw vels he has done in black and white. To 
g-eared public. He was a good |-nave written ‘The Light that Failed” 
marksman. His envying compatriots capit- would have been rather more than worth 
ulated. It w&s not long, as we all know, a to a lesser man. ven “ Fuzzey 
before the drums—fore « af rere beat- Yuezey,” if nonsense, is clever nonsense, 
bie? : fore and aft—were beat- | ang will distance the “Bab Ballads in 
ing a march of triumph accented by huzzas, | popularity. Most of us would rather have 
and flags of welcome streamed on the | Mr. Kipling‘s fooling than that of persons 
breeze of his popularity. ng 9 Wie. 
#852 pop ty He is many-sided and various; above all, 
This popularity could not last always. | he is very serious, and human in his work; 


The populace applauds an Austerlitz, but is | 


rapacious for more; and then comes the 
saddest part. A conqueror does not like 
to be conquered. He grows perhaps a little 





too strre of himself, and being too sure of 
ene’s self is “the little rift within the 
lute,"’ and presages the climax of raking 


mute the music. For great success has its 
limit, and the plaudits of the people— 
‘—holds their praise its worth?” 
Blown harshly keeps the trump its golden 
Tantes sweet the water with such 


specks 
of earth? 













One would say not; the sweetness Its 
exhaustible. It is sad but unalterable fate 
that the painter and the picture cannot 
live linked “ with love about, and praise, 
till life should end.” 

Mr. Kipling had early discouragement, 
as all men have who strive for recogni- 
tion. One of his discouragers—who was 
also in his way an admirer of Mr. Kip- 





ling-—with a discrimination that was coldly 
just, was the late English critic Francis 
Adams, who said of Mr. Kipling: “A hun- 
dred years hence some appreciative and 
inquiring person may be searching in the 
British Museum for any other work done 
by the man who wrote ‘ Mandalay.’ ” 

And he quoted a portion of the poem, 
which he said was “ instinct with the lyral 
cry, with the note of ‘tears in things,’ 
the eternal voice of human regret.” 

Mr. Adams died before Mr. Kipling’s star 
became a planet, and much of his criti- 
@sm one can understand he would have 
revised had he lived, from its elementary 
derogation. For he said of Mr. Kipling’s 
work with calm certainty seven years ago: 
“It has come like a meteor to pass, not 
like a star to stay.” 

Since this apothegm was 
“man who wrote ‘Mandalay’”’ has become 
the man who wrote the “ Recessional,”’ 
“The White Man's Burden,’ and ‘“ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar '’; and “ Mandalay ” 
is a far cry—almost a forgotten one—to 
the general public, (though never to the 
appreciative reader,) to whom his later 
utterances are familiarized household 
ewords. Mr. Adams compared Mr. Kipling, 
the Anglo-Indian poet, to Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the Anglo-Australian, and he made 
the mistake of saying Mr. Kipling’s work 
would not wear as Gordon's work does, 

To the general reader Gordon's work is 
little known. One might say without fear 
of contradiction that for one person who 
knows Gordon's work there are a hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand, who know 
Mr. Kipling’s. To institute such a com- 
parison was unkind to Gordon, whose 
poetic genius was of infinitely lesser scope 
and power and whose poems reach the 
heart mainly through the pathetic personal 
touch of the exile who has lost and re- 
members. The mischance of life that took 
him from his chosen calling of a soldier 
to the antipodes of colonial life in Aus- 
tralia is echoed in Gordon's poems “ The 
Roll of the Kettledrum,” “‘ The Last Leap,” 
and “The Voice from the Bush.” They 
have the sadness of deep remorse, and 
“The Whispering of the Wattle Boughs” 
is pathetic in its longing for what was 
thrown away: 

oo. 

Ob, gayi sings eee bird and the wattle. 


hs are s 
And rusted by the scented breath of 


Spri 
the dreamy, fonging 
oo he Greamy, wigttul fon ae 


Oh, the voices that are vaguely whispering. 


But these poems, though good, do not 
put their author's work in line with Mr, | 
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which is his art, 
is apparently inexhaustible. 
reserve force and 
he will not sacrifice 
constant applause 
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he has 


staying power, and that 
his genius to gain the 


AzZaar, 


when it might ripen to a future of crowned 


supremacy, those who admire Mr. Bi ipling 

will continue to hope—and who shall say 

their confidence will not be justified? 
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sorbing to the reader. Kriiger is painted 
|as a shifty, keen, cold, calculating politi- | and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
cian, of undoubted ability, but of ductile site Astor House. 
conscience: The authors even so sO far ae We sell all new Books, except 
to intimate that ‘‘Oom Paul is not dis- = 
tinguished for personal courage. They say: net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
Mr. Kriiger does not appear to have lishers ’ prices -_ 


shone in connection with the war of “1581; 
he was always engaged on urgent business 
in the Rustenburg district, or elsewhere, 
when the most severe fighting was taking 
place. In his own mind there were doubts 
as to whether, after all, the fighting would 
be successful, but he was determined to 
risk battle on the strength of the support 
which he had been promised by the Brit- 
ish subjects who were pushing his cause 
across the water. Besides,- he had prom- 
ises of support from Cape Colony and 
the Free State; in fact, many Free Staters 
were in the field at the time of the armis- 
tice. Mr. Kriiger made his presence felt 
the moment peace negotiations were on 
the tapis, and he was instrumental in pro- 
curing the signing of a protocol éotining 
the terms of peace, although Joubert ha 
practically agreed with Sir Evelyn wood 
verbally. 

In spite of its colored views, however, 
this book throws not a little light upon the 
purely political aspects of the difficulties 
in South Africa, and for that reason it will 
assume an important position among the 
books called out by the most recent conflict 


of England with the Boers. 


A Boer War Book.” 


The war between Great Britain and the 
unfortunate Boers seems now to be on the 
point of ending, and the flow of books on 
the subject is not quite so furious as it was 





a few weeks ago. Nothing in the history 
of book-making is more remarkable than 


the flood of ostensibly historical works on 
the Boer war poured out while the contest 
was still raging and the end not even plain- 
ly in sight. To be sure, not all the authors 
and publishersof these books will reap fame 
as prophets and sons of prophets, but none 
the less there is something refreshing in 
taking up books which come to the public 
when the termination of hostilities seems 
to be at hand. Uncharitable persons may 
enjoy. the fancy that these are belated vol- 
umes, but let us please ourselves with the 
thought that there’was never any intention 
to publish them prematurely. 

“In South Africa with Buller” the 
work of an American, George Clarke Mus- 
grave, who has already written other works 
dealing with wars and rumors of wars. His 
story of the struggle in Cuba is not yet out 
of date. It is probable that as a record it 
will outlive some of the more popular 
books of which the author justly com- 
plains. In his preface he rails in good set 
terms at the easy methods of making war 
histories by sitting at home and compiling 
the substance of fat newspaper dispatches. 
He says that after the Spanish war the 
most popular books, with one exception, 
were written by men who never were in 
Cuba. He intimates that his present work 
may be forestalled in the public mind by 
books on the South African conflict pre- 
pared in a similar manner. This author 
will not prove palatable to those who have 


looked upon the Boer as a man fighting 
for liberty. He says: 


Thanks to prominent Afrikanders, who 
were exceedingly anxious that I should 
present their side in the United States, 
their views and aspirations were eed 
brought to my notice. But familiarity wit 
the Taal is apt to breed contempt, and, 
though one cannot be biind to the machina- 
tions of capitalists and the blunders of im- 

lists and ultra loyalists, a careful re- 
view of the facts will lead true Americans, 
as lovers of universal liberty, to realize 
that the only hope for South Africa lies in 
its federation under the almost republican 
constitution guaranteed by the British flag. 
Boer, or, rather, Ta ideals are in antith- 


is 





esis to liberty and progress. They are 
founded on hatred of the Angio-Saxon—e 
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hatred based on ‘one iasuntion, 


but fanned 


i> flame by intriguing foreigners cone 
trolling the Transvaal. 
It is with this view of the Boer that Mr. 


Musgrave’s narrative is colored. That an 
American, professedly unprejudiced when 
he went into South Africa, should come out 
with such an idea firmly fixed in his mind, 
ought to afford food for thought to those 
who have persistently cried out that it was 
criminal for this country to stand idly by 
and see a young republic crushed by a 
monarchy. Mr. Musgrave gives some at- 
tention to the words of those Americans 
who have upheld the Boer cause, but he 
points without hesitation to those other 
Americans who live in South Africa and 
declares that not one of them favors the 
Boer rule. And he is somewhat severe in 
his reminder of the fact that President 
Kriiger asked for the arbitration of the 
God of battles, with the result that he was 
driven out of his capital and the flag of 
Britain hoisted above the walls of Pretoria. 
For the rest, the volume is a straightfor- 
ward account of the war. It begins th 
the sending of the Boer ultimatum to 
land, and a general account of the So 
African republics and the causes which led 
to the war. After this Mr. Musgrave tells 
the story of the military operations in de- 
tail, laying special stress on those of Sir 
Redvers-Buller. The narrative can be com- 
mended for its clearness and comesern 
The style is not distinguished by 
that 
co “ 
to oH, strict 




































































































siveness. 
literary elegance, but the author s: 
most of his work was done in the 


therefore he cannot be 
era Cee op n 
to with draw 


and | 


Phe present volume is a collection of per- 
“gonal gossip about all sorts and conditions 
of men, written in a pleasing manner by 
one who seems to have had a varied and 
mate acquaintance with the celebrities 


/- >» ef his. age; his recollections possessing a 
- feature. common to such class of books— 


‘that is, the touching upon of many little 
~ “points of interest a more serious biography 
‘might have missed. For instance, in the 
‘first chapter, in referring to the intro- 
-* @uction of lucifer matches, which, with 
‘ percussion caps, daguerreotypes, and elec- 
troplating, were the novelties of his young 
Gays, the author says the former were just 
taking the place of flint, steel, and tinder- 
box, telling us also that there is a passage tn 
Meyerbeer's ‘ Prophéte,” first sung in 1849, 
in which the primitive method of striking a 
light is expressed in characteristic musical 
terms, the significance of which must now 
be lost on the present generation. 


The polka was first introduced in 1846, by 
whom it is not known, but Mr. Edwards 
tells us its first introduction was said to 
have been due to the efforts of a Polish 
nobleman. It would seem to us now that 
this is a matter of very little importance, 
but at the time the polka created a great 
furor. This Slavonic dance in double time 
Was as all-engrossing as was the German 
waltz in triple time. The former had the 
advantage of novelty, gnd the music writ- 
ten for it was very effective and marked. 
At the London theatres the polka was intro- 
duced into every sort of play, was made 
the subject of farces, and was danced at 
the opera by Cerito and St. Leon, her hus- 
band. This dance became quickly popular all 
over Europe, and the “ original" and many 
other polkas were offered in every music 
shop; it was as popular at Vienna as at 
Paris or London, the best music written for 
it being by Johann Strauss, father of the 
composer of “ The Blue Danube,’ Johann 
Strauss the second. 

At the time of the Crimean war the mus- 
tache was worn by the English cavalry, 
but not by the infantry, and a few years 
later, when mustache-wearing had become 
general throughout the army, civilians who 
wore them were gaid to be aping the 
army, so that while Englishmen who lived 
on the Continent wore them they always 
shaved them off before returning to Eng- 
land. Robert Brough wrote an amusing 
farce on this subject, “The Mustache 
Movement,"’ while this new fashion did not 
spread to the provinces until long after 
becoming common in London. 


It seems hard to realize that Mr. Edwards 
should be able to recall a time when the 
London omnibuses charged at least 6a. for 
the shortest distance and the fact that 
when ladies from families who kept no 
horses went out in the evening they were 
forced to go in “ glass coaches,’ it not be- 
ing proper for women to use the cabs of 
these days. As a boy the name “ glass 
coaches " troubled Mr. Edwards very much, 
for the reason that there was no glass 
about them except that in the windows, 
until he found this name was given to dis- 
tinguish them from the carriage with abso- 
lutely no glass in the windows, which were 
always left open. The “ glass coach” he 
thinks was superior to the “ fly,’ which 
still exists; the first named coming from 
@ livery stable, the other from a public 
stand. Hansoms, like many other public 
conveniences, camé into use with the more 
intimate relations with the Continent, fol- 
lowing the great exhibition of 1851. 


Mr. Edwards writes interestingly of 
changes in theatres, of which he seems to 
have an unusually intimate knowledge. In 
his youthful days, when he first began 
Playgoing, there were only five theatres 
fn the West End—Drury Lane and Cove nt 
Garden, where alone Shakespeare could be 
Biven; the Haymarket, a comedy 
the’ Adelphi, domestic melo irama., 
Majesty's Theatre 
was given. About 1 
the English Opera House 
Theatre, were built, the 
name from the Princess 
not yet Queen 
a week, 
added, which was not 
scription, but made 
for the general public 


theatre; 
and Her 
Where Italian opera 
two new theatres, 
and the Princess's 
latter its 
Victoria, who was 
Opera was only given twice 
until in a third night was 
included in the sub- 
especially attractive 
. the opera and ballet 
on these nights beginning at & and lasting 
until 1 The 
ance lasted ur 
hour, a enth operagoers 
came Haymarket at half 
sce the final farce, th amusing thing 
on the bill the 
was its 
ences, to stay 
long 
piece 
for people to reach 
an hour as 7 
which began ever) 
era at 9 o'clock, was very 
scats the best 


fa crown. 


costing yall 


taking 


ISA5, 


o'clock Haymurket 


itil the 


perform- 
usually 
nd 


into the 


same late 


SU fien 
price to 
most 


being played at end, which 


also an inducement to own nudi- 
the 
important 
first inducement 
the theatre at as 
half-price 


wher 


who came at 7 


performanc 


through 
the most 


being played as an 
early 
urrangemeinit, 
except the Op- 
convenient, : 
the 


Stalls 


eh 
Haymarket 
were the in- 
whose 


in part 


ot 
vention of Benjamin Lumiey, 
days the highest-priced ts were 
$2; a little being asked but seldom 
paid for opera seats, which could always be 
had at a discount outside, 


The pit of the Opera was in 
the resort of rank, weaith, and 
broad walk through the 
from the entrance to the 
known as “ fop's alley,’ 


before 


about 
more 


those days 
fushion. A 
middic, leading 
orchestra, 
and here congre- 
att the dilettanu, the connoisseurs, the 
abitués What they cured for was less 
the music than the singing, while to 
singing many of them preferred the dane- 


*FERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards, author of “Old and New 
Paris,’’ ‘‘ The Russians at Homs,"’ ‘ The 
Germans in France,’ ete. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co., Limited. 1900, §1.50. 


was | 


the | 


= have 
bat earlier day vis aredemeaser, 
Rat ear day was , 


Mr. Lumley at first introduced a few 
rows of stalls into the pit, at half a guinea 
each; then a few more, until Its old char- 
acter was completely destroyed, and it 
finally came about that the whole of the 
pit was laid out in stalls, which is now 
the most expensive part of the house out- 
side of the boxes. It was not considered 
fashionable in the old days to visit the 
theatre, few people going there in evening 
dress, although the-play was always popu- 
lar with the masses. Very little money 
was spent on stage production, and the 
“ short runs” of the time would have made 
it impossible to spend the money lavished 
nowadays on pieces which, if successful, 
may run from 300 to 400 nights. 

Mr. Edwards says we owe to Sir Henry 
Irving England’s present taste for Shake- 
speare, while to Irving, equally with the 
Bancrofts and Kendals, as well as to the 
intelligent interest taken in the theatre 
by the Prince of Wales, we owe the popu- 
larity of theatrical performances in the 
present day. Naturally, these conditions 
apply much more thoroughly to England 
than to our own country, but the condi- 
tions here have doubtless been largely in- 
fluenced by the example set by London. 
In proof of his statement as regards 
Shakespeare, Mr. Edwards tells us that 
one of the foremost critics of fifty years 
ago put himself on record in print as say- 
ing we know “ Macbeth,”’ “ Othello,”” and 
“ Hamlet" by heart and would rather sit 
at home and stare at four blank walls than 
see any of these performed, although if 
Shakespeare were allve and writing new 
plays we would go with pleasure to see 
any of them presented. 

But interesting as are Mr. Edwards's 
reminiscences of the theatre—and the book 
is full of good theatrical stories—they are 
far from constituting the present volume’s 
enly claim to our attention. 

'Yhackeray, Charles Reade, (and especially 
as regards his scheme for making a fortune 
by turning cheap violins into Cremonas by 
the application of a certain varnish,) Win- 
wood Reade, Charles Kenney, Father Prout, 
Pierce Eagan, and many others form the 
subject of a single chapter, while Douglas 
Jerrold and the seven Mayhew brothers, 
(especially Horace of Punch fame,) George 
Hadder, author of ‘Mornings at Bow 
Street,’ and their circle of intimate friends 
make up the succeeding chapter. Chapter 
V. treats of Englishmen in Paris, princi- 
pally newspaper’ correspondents attracted 
there by the coup d'état, especially Shirley 
Brooks, Sala, and J. W. Davison, the latter 
of whom was the musical critic of The 
Times, who, being in Paris at this time for 
a holiday, wrote his paper a number of in- 
teresting letters, describing what he saw on 
the street and heard in the drawing rooms. 
William North, who in some way escaped 
fame, made at this time a fine translation 
of Lamartine's ‘ Meditations Poetiques,"” 
sending a copy to its author, who was de- 
lighted with it, saying it was no ordinary 
translation, ‘“‘but an echo which harmo- 
nizes—a mirage which reflects.”"’ 

But it is impossible to attempt to even 
touch upon all thexpeople and places Mr. 
Edwards remembers. To name only a 
few, he tells us of Gavarni, Berlioz, Verdi, 
Victor Maurel, Hallé, Tennyson, and espe- 
clally ip relation to music, von Bilow, 
Lrowning, Tinsley, the publisher—with the 
story of his ingenious way of beginning 
business—Macready, Albert Smith, Douglas 
Jerrold, Frank Marshall, and innumerable 
others, as well as personal recollections of 
various clubs, foreign travel, and the life of 
newspaper correspondents during 
wars. 

The book will be found well worth read- 
ing, being full of all sorts of good stories, 
many of which are new, and little gossipy 
details about most of the 
brated men of the time. 


various 


personal cele- 


English Library in Nice. 

little street near the Promenade de 
Anglais, which is the fashionable walk of 
Niece, is the high wall of white stone which 
incloses the yard of the English Church of 
the Holy Trinity. Tall palms extend their 
brond leaves over the top of the wall, and a 
pine suggests a sense of home. At one end 
of the wall there is an entrance, through a 
fine Gothie arch surmounted by a 
and the wayfarer, pushing open the ernate- 
ly hinged oaken door, finds himself in a 
garden where pansies are in bloom in the 
open in March, and nod in the 
soft sea breeze. Sweet-scented box borders 
the paths that wind beneath the palms or 
lose shady vistas under the 
carkening cypress, which is planted in 
double rows. The little colony of graves 
is overgrown pathetically with the English 
rose and ivy, while the greensward, the 
pansies and violets, and beds of bright-hued 
flowers throw their soft and happy 
cring the ground that still 
other planting. The graves are 


In a 


cross, 


air roses 


themselves in 


cov- 


over waits 


|of the garden, and the visitor who has 
| entered by this back way finds the walk 
| flower-bordered. 

At the door of the small building to 
which the path leads—one fancies it may be 
the church house—is a brass plate which 
bears these words: 

NICE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Open every day, (except Sunday,) 
From 10—12 and 2—4. 

First Floor. 

This is the library of the English-speaking 
‘villa people,”’ and is a very interesting in- 





gathered | 
around the little church, at the other end | 


ng @ consid proportion, per! 

a third, of all the subscribers. The Honor- 
ary President of the committee is the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, K. G., and the Honorary 
Vice Presidents are the British Consul, the 
United States Consul, Sir Monier Williams, 
K. C. I. E., and Dr. W. Allen Sturge. With- 
out essential exclusiveness, it has become 
a fashionable institution, so much so that It 
takes the position modestly, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, finding in its present list of 
111 subscribers most of the names best 
known in the foreign colony of Nice, but 
according to them no special prominence. 
Subscriptions for a short period as well as 
for the season are received, the only dif- 
ference being the requirement of a small 
deposit in the former case, the money to be 
refunded on the subscription’s expiration. 
There is a chance, all things considered, 
that this is the richest circulating lbrary 
in the world in its centage, for the Eng- 
lish and Americans who become season 
residents of Nice are not poor; hut except 
for its position in the pretty English garden 
it is anpretentious and properly literary in 
its appearance. The terms of subscription 
are as follows, and it is. possible that the 
success and éclat of this library in Nice, 
which now numbers considerably over 4,000 
volumes, will be suggestive for the forma- 
tion of similar collections at American re- 
sorts whose library facilities may be want- 
ing: Twelve months, four books at any one 
time, 25f., ($5;) two months, 10f., ($2;) one 
month, 6f., ($1.20.) To take only one book 
at a time: Twelve months, 15f., ($3;) two 
months, 6f., ($1.20;) one month, S3i¢f., (70 
cents.) 


The library occupies a large room at the 
head of the stairs. The newer cases are 
plain pine shelves, and the floor 1s without 
covering. There are catalogues of the 
kooks sold at a franc each, and arranged 
respectively according to title and acecord- 
ing to author, while a supplementary list 
pinned on the wall names the later addi- 
tions. In the catalogue the works of fiction 
are slarred, but they are proportionately 
much less numerous than might have been 
expected, and the librarian’s statement that 
2 great deal of serious reading is done in 
other lines than fiction is readjly believed 
as one’s eye runs along the shelves. The 
library keeps well abreast of the times, 
most of last year’s best books having al- 
ready found a place there. This is even 
truer of serious work than of fiction, and, 
as one goes through the latter list he is 
tempted now and then to suspect a nega- 
tive as well as a positive reason for the 
relative réjection of the latter. But, of 
course, that is nonsense, since the list ts 
so long. Indeed, the catalogue, if it be ac- 
cepted as indicating the literary taste of 
the more or less wealthy and fash- 
jonable English-speaking colony of Nice, 
makes very good reading. The critic 
has enly to remember that most of the 
good books are on the shelves, and that at 
least two thirds of the readers are English 
mmen and women. For the rest, the selec- 
tions are made by a committee, and prob- 
abiy without the restraint of educative 
theories, as the promiscuous French popu- 
lation has a public library of its own. 


. The fiction is strongly.stamped with 
Iinglish characteristics. Of Miss Braddon's 
works, which we Americans read so little, 
there are twenty-nine different volumes. 
Anthony Trollope, the indefatigable, is rep- 
resented by thirty-two; Mrs. Henry Wood 
by twenty-three, Florence Marryat by 
cighteen, and Mrs. Hungerford by four- 
teen. You feel very far from home. Even 
the familiar names open vistas of titles un- 
expected. There are nineteen different 
books with Miss Yonge’s name, twenty 
with Miss Mulock’s, and Mrs. Oliphant, 
coming into her own, has twenty-three dif- 
ferent titles in the catalogue of the library 
at Nice. Of Ouida there are seventeen, of 
Sir Walter Besant, in spite of his enemies, 
fuurtecn; of Wilkie Collins twenty, and- 
and of Marie Corelli ten. True to them- 
seives, these English readers have selected 
thirteen volumes of Samuel Smiles. Eight 
represent well, in their latitude of subject 
the breadth of Gladstone’s intellect. And 
then, to go back to fiction, there are, of 
course, the works of Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, the latter, with some other standards, 
in tne convenient Tauchnitz edition, th: 
volumes bound in green boards, 


These works seem so nearly our own that 
it is only a step to the really American au- 
thors. Mr. Crawford treated as 
if he were Briton. There are twenty 
titles under his name. Mr. Howells is rep- 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” “A 
“Shadow of a Dream," 
“Tusean Cities,” 
has a 


has been 
a 


resented by 
Modern Instance,” 
“Italian Journeys,” and 
“ Venetian Life” One feeling that 
perhaps the latter three were chosen for 
their subjects rather than from apprecia- 
tion of the writer. His “ Silas Lapham" 
not given. There are eleven volumes of 
Mark Twain, eight of Bret Marte, whom 
the English have always enjoyed, and one 
cf Artemus Ward—‘' His Book.”’ Of the 
older authors Hawthorne and Washington 
Irving are well represented. Lowell, whom 
the thought much of, appears 
only as a poet. Hits *‘ Letters '’’ have, how- 
lately been acded. Oliver Wendell 
appears “Autéerat,”’ ‘* Poet," 
* Elsie Venner"’ and the 
in Europe” are also 
if one cannot find fault 
what shall be said of 
| library's representation 
|} of “Mrs. Beecher Stowe"? How many 
| well-read Americans would recognize her 
| as the author ef no other books than “ The 
| 





is 


English so 
} ever, 
lfolmes 
| and * Professor.” 
‘*Hundred Days 
the shelves. But 
with that showing, 
| this strange little 


as 


on 


Pear! of Orr's Island "’ end ** Poganus Peo- 
ple; Their Loves and Lives"? But the 
| sritish are sti!) loyal to Longfellow. There 
are three editions of his *‘ Poetical Works," 
besides six volumes of selections incom- 


| 
| 
| 


One of the phenomenal suc- 


cesses of the year has been 
achieved b 


RED POTTAGE. 


It was issued without any es- 
pecial flourish of trumpets, and 
sixty thousand were taken by 
the public. Within the past 
week 2,500 more were sold. 
It is still on the up grade. 

Another book * of “fiction 
which seems to have taken 
firm hold is 


THE CONSPIRATORS 


by Robert W. Chambers. Its 
“ dash” and “go” have carried 
it up to the top notch of suc- 
icess. It has already passed 
through seven editions and is 


gaining still. 


*Many admirers of the works 
of the late Maria Louise Pool 
have read with keen apprecia- 
tion her last book, 


The Meloon Farm. 


It tells a story of originality, 
its plot revolving around the 
character of a young American 
prima donna. It is rather a 


fine sort of novel. 


* a * * * & a 


In 
Lady Blanche’s Salon 


Lloyd Bryce has written a book 
which is sure to be talked 
about. As one critic has said, 
“It is a bright and daring dis- 
cussion of latter-day prob- 
lems.” It is just such a vol- 
ume as one would expect from 
a man of Mr. Bryce’s ability. 


Red Pottage. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Couspirators. Iilustrated, $1.50. 
The Meloon Farm. lilustrated, $1.50. 
Lady Blanche’s Sa‘on. Cloth, $1.25. 


Harper & Brothers, 


Publishers, New York. 


plete. This is better than Tennyson has 
been treated, for nis “ Poetical Works” 
appear only once in the catalegue, and 
there are but four voiumes of the incom- 
plete selections. 

Kipling ha no place as a poet until very 
lately, when ‘* Departmental Ditties "' was 
added to the seven volumes that represent 
his prose. Ot work in foreign languages 
there is very little—less than one would 
have expected for a clientage to whom 
French must be easy reading. 

On tables in the middle of the room are 
the current magazines. There are eighteen 
of these, the American periodicals being 
only Century, Seribner’s, and Harper's, and 
each of these, in its London dress, looks a 
little strange. The regulations are that the 
periodicals may be drawn after the fifth of 
each month and kept not more than three 
AaaAyvs 

It is clear that the library is not a model 
as libraries go, but, considerirg the small 
number of persons who use it and its raison 
dé@tre, it is surprising, both in size and 
quality. And it does a good work here in 
Nice. One can't take one’s beokcase when 
ene goes on a journey, and yet, in a Win- 
ter of leisure, hew one must miss it! The 
hotels wll along the Riviera try to supply 
the want in a small way for their own 
patrons. But there is no union in their 
«ffort, littke wisdom, and always pitiful 
meagreness in their short shelf of books. 
It remained for the English-speaking resi- 
dents of Nice to get together, a few years 
ago, and show how the thing could be done, 

Cc. M. R. 


Bogus Mummy Clot. 

always an active de for 
Old Egypt did not leave enough 
Tourists in Egypt, 


There is mand 
mummies. 
mummies to go round 
if the whole body of the defunct is not ob- 
tuinable, are satisfied with a bone, or a 
fragment of the bandage which supposably 
covered an embalmed body. The most re- 
cent story runs as follows: An Englishman 
returning from Egypt exhibited a piece of 
cloth said to have belonged to a mummy, 
or at least sold to him as such. Going to 
Manchester he showed his bit of cloth. 
There was a cloth expert present. The ex- 
pert looked at the piece of cloth. He 
passed it through his fingers. Then he said, 
**Number Eighty-five,’ and he shook his 
head in a doubtful manner How Number 
Eighty-five?’ asked the owner of the cloth. 
* Because this bit of cloth was manufact- 
ured at a miil at Oldham, and I sell it by 
the thousands of yards every month A 
great many pieces of these goods go to 
Egypt. Demand there fairly active.”’ From 
this it seems that the manufacture of the 
mummy is a regular business in Egypt. 
One reealis the old farce in which the man 
whose coat tails had been torn off bought 
those identical pieces of cloth later on as 
part of the dress of a Pharaoh. 
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